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A Review of the War 


THE MENACE OF INVASION IS STILL PRESENT 
By WINSTON CHURCHILL, Prime Minister of Great Britain 
Delivered before the House of Commons, September 30, 1941 


N June last I deprecated making too frequent expositions 
of government policy and reviews of the war situation 
by Ministers of the Crown. Anything which is said 

which is novel or strange will of course be studied attentively 
by the enemy and may be of help to him in measuring our 
affairs. 

The House will have noticed how very silent the Nazi 
leaders have been lately. For seven months Hitler has said 
nothing about his war plans. What he blurted out in Janu- 
ary and February has certainly proved helpful to us. 

In the Spring he said: “Our submarine warfare will begin 
in earnest and our opponents will find that the Germans have 
not been sleeping. The Luftwaffe and the entire German 
defense force will this way or that bring about the ultimate 
decision.” Again he said, “In March and April naval war- 
fare will start such as the enemy has never expected.” 

We are therefore led to expect a crescendo of attacks upon 
our lifeline of supplies. Certainly the Germans have used an 
ever-larger force of U-boats and long-range aircraft against 
our shipping. However, our counter-measures, which were 
undertaken in good time on the largest scale have proven 
successful, 


Losses Cut By Two-THIRDS 


For reasons which I have explained very fully to the 
House, we have, since June, abandoned the practice of pub- 
lishing statements at regular monthly intervals of our ship- 
ping losses and I propose to continue that salutary practice. 
But apart from anything that may happen during this noon, 
the last day of the month, I may make the following state- 
ment: 

Losses by enemy action of British, Allied and neutral mer- 


chant ships during the quarter, July, August and September, 
have been only one-third of those losses during the quarter, 
April, May and June. During the same period the slaughter 
of enemy shipping, German and Italian, has been increasing 
by leaps and bounds. It is about one-and-a-half times what 
it was in the previous three months. So we have at one end a 
reduction in our average monthly losses to about one-third 
and a simultaneous increase in the loss inflicted on the enemy 
of half as much again. 

These important results enable us to take a more expansive 
view of our import program. Very few important ships car- 
rying munitions have been lost on the way. Our reserves of 
food stand higher than they did at the outbreak of war and 
far higher than they did a year ago or eighteen months ago. 


Foop Rations INCREASED 


The Minister of Food, who has had a pretty tough job, 
now finds himself able to make some quite appreciable 
improvements in the basic rations of the whole country, and 
particularly to improve the quantities and varieties of meals 
available for heavy workers during the coming Winter. 
There will be better Christmas dinners this year than last 
year and at the same time more justification behind those 
dinners. 

It seems likely that we shall bring in several million tons 
more than the import total which I mentioned privately to 
the House earlier in the year, which total was itself sufficient 
to keep us going. We are now within measurable distance of 
the immense flow of American new building to which, to- 
gether with our own construction, we look to carry us through 
1942 and on progressively to the end of the war. 

I deprecate premature rejoicings over these considerable 
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facts, and I indulge in no sanguine predictions about the 
future. We must expect that the enemy’s U-boat warfare, 
now being conducted by larger numbers of U-boats than ever 
before, supported by scores of “Focke-Wolves” will be inten- 
sified. The U-boats will be beaten and kept beaten only by 
corresponding intensification of our own measures and also, 
to put it very plainly, by that assistance which we are receiv- 
ing in increasing degree from other quarters. 


Facts STULTIFYING For HITLER 


We must not, I repeat, relax for an instant. Nevertheless, 
the facts which I have stated must be regarded as not entirely 
unsatisfactory and certainly they are most stultifying to 
Hitler, who so obligingly warned us of his hopes and plans. 

This is, I think, an apt illustration of the dangers which 
should prevent those who are engaged in the high conduct 
of the war from having to make too many speeches about 
what they think is going to happen, or they would like to 
happen, or what they intend to try to do. All the more is 
this habit important when we have to deal, not only with our 
own affairs, but with those of other great Allied or asso- 
ciated nations. 

And here I may perhaps be pardoned for making an 
observation of a somewhat encouraging character. We are 
no longer alone. A little more than a year ago we seemed 
quite alone, but as time has passed our own steadfast conduct 
and the crimes of the enemy have brought two other very 
great States and nations into the most intimate and friendly 
contact and concert with us. 

Whether we look to the East or whether we look to the 
West we are no longer alone. Whether we look at the 
devoted battle line of the Russian Armies or to the majestic 
momentum of the United States’ resolve and action we may 
derive comfort and good cheer in our struggle which, never- 
theless, even if alone, we should carry on inflexibly, unweary- 
ingly and with steadily increasing resources. 


ConsipEers ALLIES’ WISHES 


The fact, however, that at every stage we have to consider 
the interests of our Russian ally and also the outlook, wishes 
and action of the United States, makes it the more necessary 
—imperative even—that I and my colleagues should be par- 
ticularly careful about any pronouncements, explanations or 
forcasts in which we might otherwise be tempted to indulge. 

I feel sure, however, that the House of Commons, which 
is the solid foundation of the British war effort, and which 
is resolved to prosecute the war sternly and implacably as 
did our forerunners in bygone days, will expect and require 
from the Ministers who are its servants a particular measure 
of caution and restraint in their utterances about the war. 

We have climbed from the pit of peril on to a fairly broad 
plateau. We can see before us the difficult and dangerous 
onward path which we must tread. We can also feel a paral- 
lel movement or convergence of the two mighty nations I 
have mentioned, Russia and the United States. 

We feel around us the upsurge of the slave countries of 
Europe. We know how they defy Hitler’s firing parties. Far 
away in the East we see the faithful, patient, inexhaustible 
spirit of the Chinese race, who too are battling for home and 
freedom. We are marching in company with the vast major- 
ity of mankind, all trending, bearing, forging steadily for- 
ward toward the final goal which, though distant, can already 
be plainly seen. 


AvorwInc MisTAKES STRESSED 


When we reflect upon the magnitude of modern events 
compared with the men who have tried to control or cope 
with them and upon the frightful consequences of those 





events to hundreds of millions, the importance of not making 
avoidable mistakes grows impressively upon the mind. 

For those reasons I could not attempt to discuss, at the 
present time, questions of future strategy. They are discussed 
every day in the newspapers in exceedingly vivid and often 
well-informed manner, but I do not think the government 
ought to take any part just now in such debates. Take, for 
instance, the question of whether we should invade the 
Continent of Europe in order to lift some of the weight off 
Russia, whether we ought to take advantage of the lull, now 
that Hitler is busy in Russia, to strike in the West. 

I shall be guilty of no indiscretion if I admit that these are 
questions which have several times occurred to those respon- 
sible for the conduct of the war, but what could I say about 
them that would be useful? If I were to throw out dark 
hints of some great design nobody would have any advantage 
but the enemy. 

If, on the other hand, I were to assemble the many cogent 
reasons which could be reached on the other side, I should be 
giving an altogether gratuitous reassurance to Hitler. 


Hitter Now Reticent 


Such confidences are not reciprocated by the enemy. He 
has told us nothing since Hitler’s speech in February. We 
are in complete ignorance about what he is going to do. We 
do not know how far he will attempt to penetrate the vast 
lands of Soviet Russia in face of the valiant Russian defense, 
or how long his people will endure their own calamitous 
losses, or again whether he will decide to stand on the de- 
fensive and exploit the territory, of immense value, which 
he has conquered. 

Should he choose this last, we do not know whether he 
will turn a portion of his vast army southwest toward the 
Valley of the Nile, or whether he will attempt to make his 
way through Spain into Northwest Africa, or whether, using 
the Great Continental railways of Europe and the immense 
chains of airfields which are in his power, he will shift his 
weight to the west and assemble an extensive army, with 
all the special craft that he has constructed, for an attempt 
at an invasion of the British Isles. 

It would certainly be in his power, while standing on the 
defensive in the East, to undertake all three of ‘these hazard- 
ous enterprises on a great scale, together at one time. The 
enemy’s only shortage is in the air. That is a very serious 
shortage, but for the rest he still retains the initiative. We 
have not had the force to take it from him. He has divisions, 
he has weapons, and on the mainland of Europe he has ample 
means of transport. 


Botu Pians SECRET 


If he does not tell us his plans I do not see why we should 
tell him ours. But I can assure the House that we study and 
ponder over these dangers and possibilities, and on how best 
to dispose our resources to meet them, every working day— 
and all days are working days—from dawn to far past 
midnight. We have also the advantage of following very 
closely all the arguments which are raised about it in the 
public press and of considering every helpful suggestion 
which reaches us from any quarter. 

More than that I really cannot say and I feel sure the 
House would reprove me if I were, by any imprudence or 
desire to be interesting, to say anything which afterward 
would seem to be harmful. There is, however, one matter 
upon which I may speak a little more freely—namely, the 
material assistance in the way of munitions and supplies 
which we and the United States are giving Russia. British 
and United States missions are now in conference with the 
chiefs of the Soviet in Moscow. The interval which has 
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passed since President Roosevelt and I sent a message from 
the Atlantic to Premier Stalin has been used in ceaseless 
activity on both sides of the ocean. The whole ground has 
been surveyed in the light of new events and many important 
supplies have already been dispatched. 


Al to Russta ALL FIGURED 


Our representatives and their American colleagues have 
gone to Moscow with a clear and full knowledge of what 
they are able to give Russia month by month from now 
onward. The Soviet Government have the right to know 
what monthly quotas of weapons and supplies we can send 
and they can count upon. It is only when they know what 
we can guarantee to send, subject of course to the hazards 
of war, that they themselves can use their vast resources and 
reserves to the best possible advantage. It is only thus that 
they can best fill the gap between the very heavy losses 
which they have sustained and the diminution of munition- 
making power which they have suffered on the one hand 
and the arrival of really effective quantities of British and 
American supplies on the other. 

Sacrifices of the most serious kind, and the most extreme 
efforts will have to be made by the British people, and 
enormous new installations or conversions from existing 
plants will have to be set up in the United States, with all 
the labor, expense and disturbance of normal life which these 
entail. 

We have just had a symbolic Tank Week for Russia and 
t has, | feel—in fact I know—given an added sense of 
immediate importance of their work to the toiling men and 
women in our factories. 


Neeps Besipes TANKS 


‘The output of “Tank Week” is only a very small part of 
the supplies which Britain and the United States must 
send to Russia, and must send month after month upon a 
growing scale and for an indefinite period. It is not only 
tanks—the tanks for which we have waited so long—that we 
have to send but precious aircraft and aluminum, rubber, 
copper, oil, and many other materials vital to modern war, 
large quantities of which have already gone. All these we 
must send and keep sending to Russia. It is not only the 
making and giving of these commodities but their transporta- 
tion and reception which have to be organized. It may be 
that transportation, rather than our willingness or ability to 
give, will prove in the end the limiting factor. All this is now 
being discussed and planned with full authority and full 
knowledge by our representatives and the American repre- 
sentatives in conclave in Moscow with Premier Stalin and 
his principal commanders. 

It would certainly not be right for me in public session, or 
even in secret session, at the present time to make any detailed 
or definite statements upon these subjects. 

The veriest simpleton can see how great is our interest, 
to put it no higher, in sustaining Russia by every possible 
means. “There are many other interests which have to be 
remembered at the same time. 

In some respects the problems we have to face are similar 
to those which rent our hearts last year when we had, for 
instance, to send away from this country for the help of 
france the last remaining squadrons of our fighter aircraft, 
upon which our whole future resistance depended. 


Took Piuncgs Last YEAR 


Or again, they remind me of the occasion when, rightly 
judging Hitler’s unpreparedness for invasion in the Summer 
of 1940, we took the plunge of sending so many of our tanks 
and trained trocps all around the Cape to the Valley of the 


Nile in order to destroy the Italian armies in Lybia and 
Abyssinia. 

If it is now thought that we solved those problems cor- 
rectly we could hope that there might be grounds for confi- 
dence that in these new problems the government and their 
professional advisers will not err, either in the direction of 
improvidence or through want of courage. 

Any one who, without full knowledge, should attempt to 
force the hands of those responsible, would act without 
proper warrant and also-—I say it with great respect—would 
not achieve any useful purpose because, in the discharge of 
the duties which the House has coni:ded to us, we are deter- 
mined to take our own decisions and to be judged accord- 
ingly. 

Here I would say a few words about the British Army. 
There is a current of opinion, which finds frequent expres- 
sion, that Colonel Blimps and, of course, the much-abused 
War Office, are insisting on building up a portentous and 
bloated mass of soldiers in this island at the expense of the 
manufacture of those scientific weapons and appliances which 
are the main strength of victory in modern war. The truth 
is far different. 

We never had and never shall have an army comparable 
in numbers to the armies of the Continent. At the outbreak 
of war our army was insignificant as a factor in the conflict. 
With very great care and toil and time we have now created 
a medium-sized but good army. Cadres have been formed, 
battalions, batteries, divisions and corps have taken shape 
and life. 


ARMY HARDENED AND ALERT 


Men have worked together in military units for two years. 
Very severe training was carried out all through last Winter. 
It will continue all through this Winter. The army is 
hardened, nimble and alert. The commanders and staff have 
had opportunities and are having opportunities of handling 
large-scale movements and manoeuvres. 

Our army may be small compared with the German or 
Russian armies. It has not had the repeated successful experi- 
ences of the German Army which are a formidable source 
of strength, but nevertheless a finely-tempered weapon has 
been formed. 

It is upon this weapon, supported by nearly two million 
of armed and uniformed home guards, that we rely to destroy 
or hurl into the sea any invader who has succeeded in making 
a number of successive or simultaneous lodgments on our 
shores. 

When I learned about the absolutely frightful, indescrib- 
able atrocities which German police and troops are commit- 
ting upon the Russian population in the rear of the advance 
of their armored vehicles the responsibility of His Majesty’s 
Government to maintain here at home an ample, high-class 
force to beat down and annihilate any invading lodgments 
from the sea or descents from the air comes home to me in 
significantly ugly and impressive form. 

I could not reconcile such responsibilities with the breaking 
up or allowing to melt away of the seasoned, disciplined 
fighting units which we have now, at last, laboriously created. 
As our army must necessarily be smal! compared with Euro- 
pean standards it is all the more necessary that it should be 
highly mechanized and armored. 


Ranks Must Bz Kept FILiLep 


For this purpose a steady flow of skilled tradesmen and 
technicians will be required, in order to use the weapons 
which the factories are now producing in rapidly increasing 
numbers. There is no question of increasing the numbers of 
the army, but it is indispensable that normal wastage—con- 
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siderable even when troops are not in contact with the enemy 
—should be made good, that the ranks should be kept filled 
and that battalions, batteries, and tank regiments should be 
at their proper strength. 

. Above all, we cannot have existing formations pulled to 
pieces and gutted by taking out of every platoon and section 
trained men who are an essential part of these living entities 
on which one of these fine or foggy mornings the whole 
existence of the British nation may depend. 

I hope, indeed, that some of our ardent critics out of 
doors—I have nothing to complain of here—will reflect a 
little on their own records of the past and, by searching their 
hearts and memories, will realize the fate which awaits 
nations and individuals who take the easy and popular course, 
or who are guided in defense matters by the shifting minds 
of well-meaning public opinion. Nothing is more dangerous 
in wartime than to live in a temperamental atmosphere of 
Gallup polls, or of feeling one’s pulse and taking one’s 
temperature. 

I see that a speaker at the week-end said that this was the 
time when leaders should keep their ears to the ground. All 
I can say is that the British nation will find it very hard to 
look up to leaders who were detected in that somewhat 
ungainly posture. If today I am very kindly treated by the 
mass of the people of this country it is certainly because I 
have followed public opinion in recent years. There is only 
one duty, only one safe course, and that is to try to be right 
and not to fear to do or say what you believe to be right. 
It is the only way to deserve and to win the confidence of 
our great people in these days of trouble. 


Home Guarp APPRECIATED 


Our hearts go out to our British Army, not only to those 
who in the Mediterranean and in the East may soon have 
to bear the brunt of German fury and organization, but also 
to that splendid, but not too large, band of men here at home 
whose task is monotonous and unspectacular, whose duty is a 
long and faithful vigil, but who must be ready at any hour, 
any day, to leap at the throat of the invader. It may well be 
that the occasion will never come. If that should be the final 
story, then we may be sure that the existence of the kind of 
army we have created would be one of the reasons why once 
again, in a war which has ravaged the world, our land will 
be undevastated and our homes inviolate. 

Of course, we strive to profit from well-informed criticism, 
whether friendly or spiteful, but there is one charge some- 
times put forward which is, I think, a little unfair. I mean 
the insinuation that we are a weak, timid, lethargic govern- 
ment, usually asleep, and in our waking hours always held 
back by excessive scruples and inhibitions and unable to act 
with the vehemence and severity which these violent times 
require. 


The people ask, for instance, ““Why don’t you bomb Rome? 
What is holding you back? Didn’t you say you would bomb 
Rome if Cairo were bombed? What is the answer?” One 
answer is that Cairo has not yet been bombed. Only military 
posts on the outskirts have been bombed, but of course we 
have as much right to bomb Rome as the Italians had to 
bomb London last year when they thought we were going to 
collapse, and we should not hesitate to bomb Rome to the 
best of our ability and as heavily as possible if the course of 
the war should render such action convenient and helpful. 


IRAN SEEN As AN ALLY 


Then there is the case of Persia. I see complaints that 
we acted feebly and hesitatingly in Persia. This surprises 
me very much. I do not know of any job that has been 
better done than that. With hardly any loss of life, with 
surprising rapidity and in close contact with our Russian 
ally we have rooted out the malignant elements in Teheran. 
We have chased the dictator into exile and installed a consti- 
tutional sovereign, pledged to long delayed, sorely needed 
reforms and reparations, and we hope soon to present to the 
House a new and loyal alliance made by Great Britain 
and Russia with the ancient Persian State and people which 
will ratify the somewhat abrupt steps we were forced to take 
and will associate the Persian people with us, not only in 
their liberation but in the future movement of the war. 

It must indeed be a captious critic who can find a pretext 
to make a quarrel out of that. The Persian episode, so far 
as it has gone, would seem to be one of the most successful 
and well-conducted affairs in which the Foreign Office has 
ever been concerned. It ill deserves the treatment it received 
from our natural and professional crabs. 

In conclusion, let me once again repeat to the House that 
I cannot give them any flattering hopes, still less any guaran- 
tee, that the future will be bright or easy. On the contrary, 
the coming Winter affords no assurance, as the Russian Am- 
bassador has manfully and shrewdly pointed out, that Ger- 
man pressure upon Russia will be relaxed nor, I may add, 
does the Winter give any assurance that the danger of inva- 
sion will be entirely lifted from this island. 

Winter fog has dangers of its own and, unlike last year, 
the enemy has now had ample time for technical preparation. 
We must certainly expect that in the Spring, whatever hap- 
pens in the meanwhile, very heavy fighting, heavier than any 
we have yet experienced in this war, will develop in the East 
and also that the menace to this island of invasion will present 
itself in a very grave and sharp form. 

Only the most strenuous exertions and perfect unity of 
purpose, added to our traditional unrelenting tenacity will 
enable us to act our part worthily in this prodigious world 
drama in which we are now plunged. Let us make sure that 
these virtues are forthcoming. 


The Power of Democracy 


IT CAN MEET ALL CONDITIONS 
By FRANCIS BIDDLE, Attorney General of the United States 


Delivered before the Annual Convention of the California State Bar Association 
Yosemite National Park, California, September 18, 1941 


who doubted that democracy could be made to work 
when disaster threatened. Their voices have’ been 
heard in every great crisis, domestic or international, thr ough 
which this country has passed during more than one hundred 
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N S you well know, there have always been timid souls 


Rapids) ieetonseed ee Poe 


and fifty years of national life. History has been kind to 
them and most of their gloomy forecasts have been soon 
forgotten. At this moment their voices are raised again to 
express the familiar fear that the very measures essential 
to defend democracy may in the end prove to be democracy’s 
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undoing. If there are those among them who do not be- 
lieve sincerely in democratic processes, I can only regret 
that they are not placed elsewhere in associations more con- 
yenial to the political paganism which they profess. My 
present concern is for the sincere believers who are troubled 
by the discordant counsels of these tumultuous times. With- 
out minimizing our dangers, I would seek to fortify their 
faith, for ultimately the vitality of democracy must depend 
upon the faith of those who would conserve and strengthen 
its essential principles. For myself, I hold firmly to that 
faith in free institutions which is implicit in the theme of 
this Convention. I am confident that the same vitality of 
free government which has brought our nation through one 
hundred fifty years to its present stature will enable it in 
the future as in the past to 


meet with Triumph and Disaster 
And treat those two imposters just the same. 


It will come as no surprise to this audience that my first 
article of faith is in the Constitution of the United States. 
Among their many virtues the draftsmen of this great in- 
strument were masters of a brevity which could be em- 
bracing without dissipation in vague generality. The word 
“emergency” is nowhere used in the Constitution, yet it is 
elemental law that there are ample powers in the several 
departments of our national government to cope with any 
crisis. As former Chief Justice Hughes observed, when ad- 
dressing the American Bar Association in 1917, “the framers 
of the Constitution did not contrive an imposing spectacle 
of impotency . . . Self-preservation is the first law of national 
life and the Constitution itself provides the necessary powers 
in order to defend and preserve the United States.” 

Whatever doubts may have emerged at one time or another 
in our history, no lawyer today questions the adequacy of the 
national legislative power. It is significant that the enumera- 
tion of legislative powers granted to the Congress begins 
with the power “to lay and collect taxes... to pay the debts 
and provide for the common defense and general welfare 
of the United States.” The enumeration includes the power 
to declare war, to raise and support armies, to provide and 
maintain a navy, and to provide for calling forth the militia 
to execute the laws of the Union, suppress insurrections and 
repel invasions. Speaking through the late Mr. Justice 
Cardozo, the Supreme Court has reminded us that the con- 
cept of the general welfare is not static but is equal to any 
emergency. In Justice Cardozo’s own words: “Needs that 
were narrow or parochial a century ago may be interwoven 
in our day with the well-being of the Nation. What is 
critical or urgent changes with the times.” 

It has never been seriously questioned that the efficacy of 
emergency legislative power depends upon an assurance of 
prompt and vigorous execution. In recognition of this ele- 
mental principle, the Congress throughout our history has 
repeatedly delegated broad emergency powers to the execu- 
tive. ‘Thus, in the first volume of our national statutes, we 
find the President authorized to call forth the militia when- 
ever the United States shall be invaded or in imminent dan- 
ger of invasion. In sustaining this statute and holding that 
the President’s decision as to the existence of an emergency 
must be conclusive, the Supreme Court stated tersely some 
elemental principles concerning free government and _ its 
defense. Mr. Justice Story said: “It is no answer that such 
a power may be abused, for there is no power which is not 
susceptible of abuse. The remedy for this ... if it should 
occur, is to be found in the Constitution itself.” And again: 
“One of the best means to repel invasions is to provide the 
requisite force for action, before the invader himself has 
reached the soil.” 


Having in mind the part which the executive must always 
be called upon to take in time of crisis, it is further tribute 
to the wisdom of those who framed our Constitution that 
there need never be serious doubt as to the adequacy of na- 
tional executive power. Article II begins with the terse 
statement that “the executive power shall be vested in a 
President of the United States of America.” It requires an 
oath or affirmation that he will “faithfully execute the office” 
and that he will, to the best of his ability, “preserve, pro- 
tect and defend the Constitution of the United States.” It 
provides that he shall be Commander in Chief of the armed 
forces of the United States. It makes of the President, as 
Marshall declared in his famous argument in the House of 
Representatives on March 7, 1800, “the sole organ of the 
nation in its external relations.” And finally, in the same 
terse but dynamic style, it admonishes the President to “take 
care that the laws be faithfully executed.” I am here speak- 
ing of powers which stem directly from the Constitution, 
without benefit of legislative interposition, and which con- 
stitute the basic charter of the President’s responsibility for 
the defense of the Nation in time of grave national peril. 
In what is undoubtedly one of the major crises of our his- 
tory, when the pressure of events must force many: vital 
decisions and when charges of usurpation or dictatorial 
action are too lightly made, it is essential that we return 
from time to time to the fundamental charter of our liberties. 

My second article of faith is in the Constitutional history 
of the United States. The record of great issues met and - 
resolved by democratic processes is one which inspires an 
enduring confidence. If those timid Americans who are now 
saying that it cannot be done, or that if it is done it will 
prove our undoing, will only look at the record with an 
open mind, their misgivings may be speedily dissipated. How, 
or why, or under what tragic circumstances, other less for- 
tunate peoples may have surrendered to cruel tyranny while 
still in the kindergarten of democratic experience is of no 
immediate relevance. Vitally relevant are the venerable 
roots of our own sacred liberties, the soil in which they have 
been traditionally nurtured, and the toughness which they 
have developed in resisting adversity. In the cavalcade of 
our one hundred and fifty years, we may observe the sequence 
of minor and major crises the response of democratic states- 
manship to each succeeding challenge. We may witness the 
tempo of national decision accelerated to cope with situa- 
tions which have not permitted delay, and retarded to re- 
store the utmost of patience in deliveration when storm 
clouds passed. Who has read American history and doubted 
that the passion for liberty under law has emerged more 
insistent after each period of stress! Who has really shared 
the American way of life yet denied the conviction that 
the ultimate responses of a free people are wiser and more 
humane than the dictates of a despot benevolent or otherwise! 

In noting the adequacy of national legislative powers and 
reminding you of the necessity for assurance of prompt and 
vigorous execution of all emergency laws, I have already 
called attention to the legislative practice of making broad 
grants of power to the President to meet emergencies. The 
necessity for this practice is sufficiently confirmed by its con- 
sistent use throughout our national history and its wisdom 
is demonstrated in our long and varied experience with ad- 
ministration under such legislative grants. Contrary to the 
somewhat naive assumption which seems to prevail in some 
quarters, this is neither a new nor a dangerous practice. 
From the very beginning, Congress has repeatedly granted 
the President extraordinary powers with which to meet ex- 
traordinary situations. In some instances the grant of power 
has been ephemeral, designed to meet an immediate but tem- 
porary need. In others it has passed into the body of our 
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national jurisprudence where it constitutes a reserve of 
legislative preparedness for the emergencies of national 
defense. 

Among emergencies arising from crises primarily internal 
or domestic, the Pennsylvania rebellion of 1792 was one of 
the earliest occasions for resort to this type of legislation. On 
that occasion Congress promptly empowered the President 
to call out the militia of the states to enforce the laws 
“whenever the laws of the United States shall be opposed 
or the execution thereof obstructed.” In 1861, as is well 
known, new precedents were established for similar dele- 
gations of broad emergency powers. Included among our 
national statutes in force at the present time are many such 
laws, deriving from different periods in our history, con- 
ceived to safeguard against emergencies of various kinds, 
and granting powers in the broadest terms. With your in- 
dulgence, I propose to refer to a few examples, quoting 
briefly from the statutory definition of executive discretion 
in each instance. 

The executive may waive or modify the monthly appor- 
tionment of appropriations for governmental departments 
“upon the happening of some extraordinary emergency or 
unusual circumstance which could not be anticipated at the 
time of making such apportionment’; may take action with 
respect to credit expansion when “an economic emergency 
requires an expansion of credit”; may regulate or prohibit 
certain transaction in foreign exchange or with respect to the 
currency “during time of war or during any other period 
of national emergency”; may regulate the transaction of 
business by the Federal Reserve Banks “during such emer- 
gency period as the President . . . by proclamation may 
prescribe”; and may suspend trading in securities when “the 
public interest so requires.” By proclaiming an emergency, 
the President may make it unlawful to transfer American 
ships to foreign ownership and authorize the Maritime Com- 
mission to requisition American ships. In time of war or 
threatened war, the President’s broad powers over trans- 
portation, industry, and communication are writ large in our 
national legislation and are well understood among mem- 
bers of our profession. 

In emergencies arising from crises primarily external or 
international, Congress has always met or anticipated the 
event with the broadest grants of power and with few de- 
partures from an approved pattern of legislative action. Since 
the President, as the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions long ago observed, is “the constitutional representative 
of the United States with regard to foreign nations,” the 
implementing of a foreign policy, whether in emergency or in 
due course, could hardly be accomplished otherwise. From 
the earliest enactments concerned with our foreign relations, 
in the turbulent years which followed the French Revolu- 
tion, to the recent Lend-Lease statute, there has been an 
uninterrupted progress of consistent practice. Under the 
terms of the Lend-Lease Act, “the President may . . . when 
he deems it in the interest of national defense” authorize 
the manufacture or procurement of any defense article “for 
the government of any country whose defense the President 
deems vital to the defense of the United States.” The terms 
and conditions of aid are to be “those which the President 
deems satisfactory” and the benefit to the United States may 
be payment, repayment in kind, “or any other direct or in- 
direct benefit which the President deems satisfactory.” I 
refrain from burdening you with samplings from the years 
intervening between 1789 and 1941. 

The wisdom of such action may always be debated when 
the occasion arises, but its propriety and validity under our 
form of government is no longer doubted. In 1936, in sus- 


taining a criminal prosecution for violation of the Joint 
Resolution of Congress authorizing the President to embargo 
the sale of arms to belligerents in the Chaco war, the 
Supreme Court reviewed the practice at length and affirmed 
its constitutional validity in the case presented in no uncer- 
tain terms. Speaking for the Court, Mr. Justice Sutherland 
said: “As a member of the family of nations, the right and 
power of the United States in that field are equal to the 
right and power of the other members of the international 
family. In this vast external realm, with its important, com- 
plicated, delicate and manifold problems, the President alone 
has the power to speak or listen as a representative of the 
nation. The principles which justify such legislation find 
overwhelming support in the unbroken legislative practice 
which has prevailed almost from the inception of the national 
government to the present day.” 

Needless to say, the summation of all grants of emergency 
power, both internal and external, occurs in war time, for 
modern war is an economic and social struggle as well as a 
conflict of arms, and the concentration of responsibility must 
perforce be correspondingly extended. Before the World 
War ended our executive was exercising, among other 
powers, the power to take over manufacturing plants, to 
operate transportation systems, to fix charter rates for ship- 
ping, to license the distribution of food and fuel, to fix the 
prices of coal and coke, to control imports and exports, and 
to redistribute the functions of the executive departments 
of government as circumstances might require. In the light 
of World War experience, our legislative preparedness for 
war has been supplemented and strengthened. The power 
to apprehend and detain alien enemies derives from legisla- 
tion first enacted in 1798, the power to control transporta- 
tion priorities from an enactment of 1920, the power to com- 
mandeer manufacturing plants from a statute of 1916 as 
well as from a statute of 1940, the power to suspend trad- 
ing in securities from a statute of 1934. More recently our 
legislative preparedness has been supplemented at vital points. 
Today, insofar as legislation can effectively anticipate the 
requirements of a war time emergency, the nation is better 
prepared than ever before in its history. 

In reviewing some aspects of our constitutional history, I 
have dwelt chiefly, up to this point, upon legislative practice 
in meeting our anticipating emergencies. It remains to say 
something of the executive powers which stem directly from 
the Constitution. I have reminded you that executive power 
is vested in the President; that he is sworn to preserve, pro- 
tect, and defend the Constitution; that he is made Com- 
mander in Chief of the armed forces and our sole spokes- 
man in foreign relations; and that he is responsible for the 
faithful execution of the laws. Traditionally, every presi- 
dent of the United States, from the first to the present, 
has preferred to discharge his constitutional duties within a 
pattern formulated in appropriate legislative action. Tra- 
ditionally, every president of the United States, from the 
first to the present, has been prepared to use his constitu- 
tional powers when the nation or its citizens were endangered 
in circumstances requiring prompt and vigorous action. There 
have been differences of opinion with respect to action taken, 
both before and after the event; but over the years the wis- 
dom of the framers of our organic law has been repeatedly 
confirmed. If you were to press me for a distillation of 
principle from the full harvest of our national experience, I 
would suggest that the magnitude of the threatened disaster 
is the measure of the President’s power and duty to take 
steps necessary to avert it. 


When Abraham Lincoln took the oath of office, the 
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swiftly throughout the southern states. The measures which 
he took to preserve, protect, and defend the Constitution in 
that critical hour are familiar history. I need hardly re- 
mind you that it was as chief executive and commander in 
chief of the armed forces that President Lincoln, among 
other emergency measures, called out the militia, issued a 
call for volunteers, increased the army and navy, ordered the 
blockade of southern ports, and proclaimed the emancipation 
of the slaves. When strikes flamed into mob violence threat- 
ening paralysis of railroad traffic in Chicago in 1894, Presi- 
dent Cleveland sent troops to restore order. To the con- 
tention that the measures taken were beyond the scope of 
executive power, the Supreme Court later replied: “There 
is no such impotency in the national government. The entire 
strength of the nation may be used to enforce in any part 
of the land the full and free exercise of all national powers 
and the security of all rights entrusted by the Constitution 
to its care. The strong arm of the national government may 
be put forth to brush away all obstructions to the freedom 
of interstate commerce or the transportation of the mails. 
If the emergency arises, the army of the Nation, and all its 
militia, are at the service of the Nation to compel obedience 
to its laws.” Within recent months, here in this state and 
on the Atlantic seaboard, the same fundamental powers have 
been invoked to restore strike-bound plants to their neces- 
sary place in the program of national defense. 

Throughout our history these great reserves of constitu- 
tional authority have been drawn upon with courage and 
vigor in the protection of American lives and property 
abroad. In 1798 President Adams authorized the arming of 
American merchantmen to resist the attacks which were 
being made upon our commerce by the French. In 1801 
President Jefferson sent a squadron of frigates into the 
Mediterranean to protect our commerce against the Barbary 
raiders. In 1853 one Koszta, a Hungarian who had de- 
clared his intention to become a citizen of the United 
States, was seized in Smyrna by Austrian forces and con- 
fined on an Austrian vessel. The commander of an Ameri- 
can warship in those waters demanded his release and en- 
forced compliance by training his guns on the Austrian 
vessel. The commander was voted a gold medal by Congress ; 
and the Supreme Court, in the case of Neagle, which I be- 
lieve is regarded as a leading case in California, referred 
approvingly to the episode as “an attractive historical 
incident.” 

In the following year the United States Consul at Grey- 
town, Nicaragua, was attacked by a local mob. When ap- 
propriate reparation was not forthcoming, the commander of 
a United States warship bombarded the town. President Pierce 
referred to the action taken as the only alternative to “sub- 
missive acquiescence in national indignity”; and later, when 
the commander was sued for the value of property destroyed, 
Associate Justice Nelson, sitting on circuit, upheld what had 
been done in vigorous language. The duty to act, he de- 
clared, “must, of necessity, rest in the discretion of the 
President.” “The great object and duty of government,” he 
concluded, “is the protection of the lives, liberty, and prop- 
erty of the people composing it, whether abroad or at home; 
and any government failing in the accomplishment of the 
object, or the performance of the duty, is not worth 
preserving.” 

The significance of the record appears in the consistent 
pattern of national action. Bold executives and cautious 
executives, presidents avowedly sympathetic with the Hamil- 
tonian philosophy and presidents professing a more guarded 
conception of their powers, have kept the oath as the ever 
changing stream of circumstance has challenged them to add 


present decision to the unfolding page of history. Within the 
memory of many here present, President McKinley sent 
naval vessels and a military force of five thousand men to 
the Far East to cooperate with other powers in suppressing 
disorders which had resulted from the Boxer rebellion. It 
was nearly a half century earlier that President Buchanan, 
one of the most cautious of our executives, when the right 
was asserted to search American vessels in the Gulf of 
Mexico, had ordered the dispatch of a naval force with in- 
structions “to protect all vessels of the United States on 
the high seas from search or detention by the vessels of any 
other nation.” In the same consistent determination to safe- 
guard our heritage, we are today cooperating with friendly 
powers in the Pacific and are fortifying new bases and re- 
inforcing the far flung patrol which guards the vital high- 
ways of the Atlantic. Long experience in the democratic 
way of life has taught us patience; but neither contriving 
faction within nor hostile force without should ever mis- 
take patience for impotence. In all earnestness, to those here 
or abroad who may be confused by the swift march of events, 
I commend the revealing record of our constitutional 
experience. 

My third article of faith is in liberty under law as it has 
come down to us, conserved and strengthened, through a 
thousand years of Anglo-American institutional history. I 
need hardly remind this audience of the unique vitality of 
the rule of law wherever the Common Law has become 
firmly established. Nor is it necessary to stress the well 
known circumstance that our civil liberties have their roots 
in and are part and parcel of this venerable heritage. As 
the Supreme Court has observed, our Bill of Rights was 
“not intended to lay down any novel principle of Govern- 
ment, but simply to embody certain guaranties and im- 
munities which we had inherited from our English ancestors.” 

Our heritage of liberty under law is guaranteed in terms 
in our Constitution. It has acquired a richer meaning and a 
more enduring substance in our constitutional experience. 
We should remember, however, that all this was possible be- 
cause we were coheirs to the Common Law inheritance; and 
faint hearts may be fortified once more in recalling the 
turbulent centuries in which that heritage has been formed 
and toughened. It is no made-to-order credo of the passing 
moment which attaches our people so firmly to freedom of 
religion when such freedom is brutally denied in many lands; 
to freedom of speech and the press when elsewhere terror 
stifles utterance and the press has survived only as a servile 
agent of unscrupulous power; to freedom from unreasonable 
searches and seizures when a continent languishes under the 
dread hand of the secret police; to trial by jury, with its 
ancient safeguards; when uncounted thousands are rushed 
to the concentration camp er the firing squad after pro- 
ceedings which make a mockery of justice; or to due process 
of law when the ideas and the ideals of justice which are 
implicit in that phrase have been violently repudiated over 
wide reaches of the earth. These things are a part of us, 
they belong to our way of life, and they will endure so long 
as we continue to believe in them, and have the will to 
defend them. 

A government with ample power to defend the liberties of 
its people is a strong government. A government dedicated 
to the protection of those liberties is a just government. In 
asserting that our American form of government has tra- 
ditionally been both strong and just, I would neither mini- 
mize the difficulties which confront us nor ignore the dangers 
to which we are peculiarly vulnerable. When revolutionary 
forces sweep over the earth, sparing no means and knowing 
no honor; when there can be no true peace for people selected 
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for the sinister softening which precedes destruction; when 
those who wage total war take pride in the repudiation of 
conventional restraints upon the brutal incidents of armed 
conflict, the way of the strong and the just government is a 
hard one. Abroad, it must resist every aggression, however 
subtle or insidious, while continuing to deserve the confidence 
and friendship of the distracted peoples of less fortunate 
countries. At home, it must deal firmly yet fairly with those 
miserable saboteurs who make a mask of the very liberties 
which they are seeking to destroy. That America will achieve 
these things in ample measure, with whatever strength the 
emergency may require and without impairment of our es- 
sential liberties, I have no doubt. 

In support of this confidence, I invite you to recall for 
the moment something of our experience with liberty under 
law in war time. It is of course axiomatic that no liberty 
can be absolute. Some things permissible in ordinary times 
cannot be safely tolerated in a time of grave peril. Thus 
Mr. Justice Holmes reminded us, in one of the cases arising 
under the First Amendment during the World War, that 
“when a nation is at war many things that might be said in 
time of peace are such a hindrance to its effort that their 
utterance will not be endured so long as men fight and that 
no Court could regard them as protected by any Constitu- 
tional right.”” Yet in another of the cases in this group, the 
same great Justice declared that “we do not lose our right to 
condemn either measures or men because the Country is at 


” 


war. 


In other cases arising out of the same war time emergency, 
the Supreme Court returned frequently to the theme that the 
“war power of the United States, like its other powers... 
is subject to applicable Constitutional limitations”; and, in 
denouncing an indictment under one of the war time statutes 
as violative of the Fifth and Sixth Amendments, the Court 
gave emphatic approval to the proposition that “the mere 
status of war did not of its own force suspend or limit the 
effect of the Constitution, but only caused limitations, which 
the Constitution made applicable as the necessary and ap- 
propriate result of the status of war, to become operative.” 
It was in the midst of the World War that Attorney General 
Gregory reported that the Department of Justice was pro- 
ceeding upon “the general principle that the constitutional 
right of free speech, free assembly and petition exist in war 
times as in peace time and that the right of discussion of 
governmental policy and the right of political agitation are 
most fundamental rights in a democracy.” 


Whatever contempt we may feel for the misguided mal- 
contents who assert liberties only to destroy them, we need 
have no fear that government founded upon the processes 
and principles of our Common Law will cease to be just 
because the emergency compels it to be strong. I commend 
to you the homely wisdom of President Lincoln, who wrote 
on June 12, 1863: “I can no more be persuaded that the 
Government can constitutionally take no strong measures in 
time of rebellion, because it could be shown that the same 
could not be lawfully taken in time of peace, than I can 
be persuaded that a particular drug is not good medicine 
for a sick man, because it can be shown to not be good for 
a well one. Nor am I quite able to appreciate the danger, 
apprehended by the meeting, that the American people will 
by means of military arrests during the rebellion lose the 
right of public discussion, the liberty of speech and the press, 
the law of evidence, trial by jury and habeas corpus through- 
out the indefinite peaceful future which I trust lies before 
them, any more than I am able to believe that a man could 
contract so strong an appetite for emetics during temporary 
illness as to persist in feeding upon them during the re- 
mainder of his healthful life.” 


In a more tranquil future, students of government will 
spell out the contrast between the functioning of free gov- 
ernment in time of peril and the techniques which enabled 
Europe’s dictators to strut their little hour. There are ob- 
vious differences of underlying principle which they will 
surely stress. They will have something to say, certainly, of 
the toughness which free institutions had developed in cen- 
turies of sacrifice and struggle. They will point out how 
free peoples achieved essential unity under Constitutional 
government, rather than personal dictate. They will see sig- 
nificance in the rugged persistence of orderly legal processes 
in democratic countries, as contrasted with the procedures of 
hypnosis or terror. They will emphasize the innate vitality 
of governments conceived in a passion for human liberty, 
yet strong enough to defend their heritage, as distinguished 
from regimes born in liberty’s negation. They will recall 
a period in which two philosophies of life were in irrecon- 
cilable conflict, one exalting the dignity and worth of the 
human individual, another concerned only with the all- 
powerful state. Finally, they will record free government 
triumphant because it was founded ultimately upon the con- 
sent of the governed, because of its vast reserves of strength 
and its immeasurable capacities for self renewal, and because 
its legions wore the uniform of the common man. 


What About It? 


WE'VE TAKEN OUR BLESSINGS FOR GRANTED 


By DEWITT M. EMERY, President of National Small Businessmen’s Association, Akron, Ohio 
Broadcast over WGAR Cleveland and the Columbia Coast-to-Coast network, August 26, 1941 


most all the time and while my contacts were mainly 

with small businessmen I nevertheless talked with 
men and women from all walks of life from day laborers to 
Corporation Presidents. The result of all these conversations 
can be summed up in one word—confusion. | doubt if there 
ever was a time in the entire history of this country when 
such a large percentage of the people were so utterly con- 
fused, so hungry for facts, and most of them haven’t the 
slightest idea where to turn to get the facts. 


NOR the past several weeks I have been traveling al- 





I made a suggestion to these people which I repeat to all 
of you. Get the facts from your Congressman. He is your 
representative in Washington which is the focal point for 
everything these days. He is right on the firing line, has 
taken an active part in many of the things which have hap- 
pened and will be a vital part in whatever lies ahead. Now 
that Congress is recessed is an excellent time for him to 
meet with you. 

I, therefore, suggest to small businessmen in every com- 
munity throughout the nation that you take the lead in set- 
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ting up a mass meeting to which everyone in town is invited 
and ask your Congressman to be present at the meeting and 
tell you what it’s all about. 

Naturally, in order to make such a meeting effective it 
will be necessary for your Congressman to know what you 
want to know. He isn’t a mind reader and unless he knows 
what’s in your mind he can’t be as helpful to you as he’d like 
to be. ‘Therefore an important part of each of these meetings 
should be a question and answer period. You—the people at 
the meeting—ask the questions and he’ll supply the answers. 
Or, write out your questions before you leave home and hand 
them to the chairman of the meeting as you go in. 

| can’t think of anything which will be as helpful in 
clearing the national atmosphere, nor which will do more 
in straightening out the confusion in the minds of the peo- 
ple than a series of town meetings up and down and 
across the country. ‘These meetings will also be quite help- 
ful to members of Congress as it will put them in much 
closer touch with the folks at home, therefore enable each 
one to more accurately represent the wishes of his constitu- 
ents. 

Last week I visited a mid-west town of about twelve 
thousand people where such a meeting would be a “God 
send” to practically every one in the town. This town has 
two factories both in the same line of industry. About 
eighty per cent of the employables in the town are on the 
payroll of these two factories and the other twenty per cent 
of the employables—the grocers, the butchers, the druggists, 
and so on—are rendering service to the eighty per cent. It 
has recently become common knowledge in this town that 
unless there is a change in the present trend at once, both 
these factories will run out of materials, one in about thirty 
days and the other in not over forty-five days and they will 
have to shut down, thereby cutting off the income of the 
entire community. Is it any wonder these people are wor- 
ried? Is it any wonder they are asking “What’s to become 
of us?” Can’t you readily understand their wanting to 
know for sure that the great sacrifice they are about to be 
called on to make is necessary and justified ? 

I know that the people in the town we are talking about, 
and the people in every other town in the country for that 
matter, will gladly and willingly do whatever needs to be 
done once they are firmly convinced it is necessary. The 
American people are that way. Always have been. They 
never shirk a responsibility nor run away from a fight. What 
they want now are facts and who is in a better position to 
give them the facts than their representatives in Congress? 

One of the principal difficulties is that not nearly enough 
of the people in the United States are articulate. Altogether 
too many of them fuss and fume, cuss and grumble among 
themselves and that’s all; they don’t do anything about it. 
Here’s an opportunity for everyone to exercise his right of 
citizenship sometime other than on election day. Take ad- 
vantage of it, each and every one of you. 

Quite often you hear someone say that Congress is hope- 
less, just a bunch of rubber stamps. It’s true that some 
Congressmen, and Senators too, are rubber stamps, don’t 
do any thinking for themselves and always vote as they are 
told, but the vast majority of the members of Congress are 
honest, highly intelligent, capable, and work a whole lot 
more than forty hours a week doing their level best to ac- 
curately and satisfactorily represent their districts or states. 
There isn’t even one member of Congress who dosen’t have 
his ear close to the ground all the time and who dosen’t re- 
act quickly to sentiment back home. That sort of puts the 
shoe right on your foot, doesn’t it? Which, incidentally, is 
exactly where it belongs. Don’t blame Congress or the Ad- 
ministration or anyone else except yourself. We are a self- 


governing people and any time we don’t get the kind of gov- 
ernment we think we should have it’s up to us to say so. 
That is not only our right and privilege but is also our 
highest duty; otherwise, our Republic and all it stands for 
goes into the discard. 

In all probability most of the town meetings will revolve 
around Peace or War, Priorities, Lend-Lease, Taxes, the 
Draft, Labor, and so on because these are the things in which 
everyone is interested. In every community there are people 
on both sides of all these questions which is as it should be. 
Care must be exercised, however, to see that neither side 
runs away with the meeting. If the interventionists want to 
hold a meeting which is advertised as such, that’s alright, 
and by the same token if the isolationists want to hold a 
meeting, that’s their privilege. But the meetings I’m recom- 
mending are for everyone, and therefore in order to be suc- 
cessful they must be conducted on a fact-finding basis. Con- 
sequently it is desirable for those of you who set up the 
meetings to keep the fact-finding idea firmly entrenched in 
your minds from the very beginning. The purpose of these 
meetings is to find out for sure what’s what and why. Then 
when accurate factual information is available to guide you, 
each one can make up his mind concerning what he thinks 
should be done about it. And I, for one, am ready to trust 
the considered judgment of the American people on any- 
thing. 

There isn’t any one thing in the entire picture which, 
directly or indirectly, is causing greater concern to more 
people than priorities and on it there are two schools of 
thought: One school, which is typified by Mr. Henderson, 
believes that everything should be subordinated to the pro- 
duction of war materials. If five thousand or fifty thousand 
small businesses are put out of business and from two mil- 
lion to ten million men and women thrown out of work, 
that’s too bad but it can’t be helped. The other school of 
thought, typified by Mr. Knudsen, believe that the tran- 
sition from peacetime to war time production should be 
handled carefully without unnecessary disruption to the flow 
of regular production. 

This is a mighty important question and the way it is 
handled will have a profound effect on the lives of all of us 
for many years to come. England, even though fighting for 
its very existence, has been able to carry on a considerable 
volume of “‘business as usual” not only for home consumption 
but also for export markets. We know for any number of 
reasons that this is true: two of these reasons will be enough 
to serve our purpose. The June 1941 issue of the British 
Export Gazette, a fifty-year-old publication, published in 
London, contains advertising offering for immediate delivery, 
“paper and rubber insulated cables and wires, electric meters, 
overhead equipment for railways, tramways, light and power; 
copper and aluminum wires, sheets and sections; electric 
welders, magnetic moulding machines” and so on through a 
long list. This same ad states “The best British goods have 
been delivered in the past; the best British goods will be 
delivered in the future, but most important, the best British 
goods can be delivered now.” As guarantee of immediate 
delivery, one of the ads shows a picture of British warships 
escorting a convoy of Merchant vessels. The other reason 
we know that England is carrying on “Business as usual” is 
that a few days ago the British Government, through John 
Maynard Keynes, promised the American government that 
“England no longer will sell in Latin America goods she has 
received from the United States under Lend-Lease.” I men- 
tion this because if the British, in an admittedly much worse 
postion than this country, can still find materials and manu- 
facturing equipment to carry on “business as usual”, it might 
not be a bad idea for us to follow their example. 
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This, 1 think, is particularly true when we consider that 
everyone in the United States, directly or indirectly, has a 
stake in business. A school teacher sells his or her services 
on a contract for so much per year. Making the contract is 
a business transaction. A surgeon performs an operation and 
renders a bill; that, too, is a business transaction. When a 
farmer sells a dozen eggs or a bushel of wheat, he’s “doing 
business.”” When a laborer or a skilled mechanic applies for 
a job and is put on the payroll at so much an hour, day, 
week, or month, that too is a business transaction. So it is 
not an exaggeration to say we are all in business. The con- 
dition of the plants, factories, mines, or shops in your com- 
munity, whether or not they can keep on operating, is a 
matter of major importance to that community. We are 
really all in business. 

Another question which will undoubtedly be discussed at 
most of these town meetings is labor. Almost everyone I talk 
with mentions labor unions and the consensus seems to be that 
so long as wages and hours are satisfactory and working 
conditions are alright, strikes should not be called, certainly 
not on defense jobs, to enforce demands for a closed or union 
shop. This also is a vitally important question and there are 
two sides to it, both of which should be heard before a deci- 
sion is reached. 

In conclusion, let me again urge the Small Businessmen 
in every City, Town, and Village to take the lead in holding 
a meeting for their Congressman and to be sure that every- 
one in town is invited. Such a meeting, particularly at this 
time, when the United States faces the gravest crisis in its 
history, will be most helpful to all concerned. We must all 


be ready and willing to express ourselves. This is no time 
for anyone to hide behind the bushes or, for any reason, fail 
to express himself or herself. No matter what your views 
may be, as an American citizen you have the right to express 
them and right now is the time to exercise that right. 

We all know that the Constitutional Government we have 
in the United States is the greatest blessing ever bestowed 
on mankind any place on earth. Let’s not let anything hap- 
pen to it. For more than a thousand years the vast majority 
of the people in every country in the world lived in abject 
poverty. In many lands, the attention of the envire family 
was all the time centered on one thing—getting enough food 
for the next meal. Then came the Constitution of the 
United States and under it, in the short space of one hun- 
dred fifty years, this country became the wealthiest, most 
progressive, most powerful nation in the history of the 
world with a standard of living for even its lowest paid 
workers which is the envy of all the rest of the world. 

It has been said many times that “Eternal Vigilance is the 
Price of Liberty.” It is. We all know it. But many of us 
haven’t been too vigilant. We turned our share of “Eternal 
Vigilance” over to someone else and he wasn’t even taking 
care of his share. That’s what’s wrong. Most of us just are 
not working at being American citizens; we’ve taken our 
blessings far too much for granted. But we can change that 
quickly by taking a larger, more active interest in public 
affairs. A good way to start in this direction is to get busy 
immediately on helping to set up a Town Meeting in your 
community. Let’s go. 


Wait and See 


A POLICY THAT IS DANGEROUS 
By NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, President of Columbia University 
An address at the Opening of the 188th Year of Columbia University, September 24, 1941 


HE highest type of ability in all which concerns the 

cooperation of men is what we call the administrative. 

Administration is the art of planning with foresight 
and of getting done with promptness, with effectiveness and 
at least possible cost of labor and of resources, all that repre- 
sents and reflects the interests and ambitions of men in any 
given field of endeavor. History makes it very plain that 
from the earliest times there has been marked administrative 
ability in certain fields of human interest. Among these are 
the military, the ecclesiastical and the exploratory. Since the 
end of the eighteenth century, opportunities for the exercise 
of administrative ability have multiplied a thousandfold as a 
result of the industrial and economic evolution which has 
marked that period. In all that relates to production, to 
transportation, to commerce and to finance, administrative 
ability has found new opportunity in every part of the world 
and to an extent which would have seemed quite impossible 
a century and a half ago. 

The most important field of human interest and coopera- 
tion in which administrative ability seems to lag is the 
governmental policies of the modern democracies. This was 
not always the case, as is made plain by a reading of the 
history of Great Britain in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, of France in the eighteenth century and of our 
own people when the foundations of our Federal Govern- 
ment were being laid and our political structure was being 
built upon those foundations. As the democratic process has 


developed and broadened, however, and as the number of 
individual citizens participating in the choice of political 
representatives and in the shaping of public policies has 
grown, differences of opinion and of personal and group 
interest have come to play a steadily increasing part in the 
story of governmental action. Theoretically, in each one of 
these modern democracies, a majority rules. Theoretically, 
when a vote is taken on a very difficult and disputed matter 
and a clear majority is recorded in favor of one definite way 
of dealing with it, the chosen representatives of the people 
should at once and promptly act in accordance with what 
must be regarded as their instructions. But if the minority 
be cleverly led and armed with strong and persuasive argu- 
ments or supported by powerful emotion, there may be and 
there usually is indefinite delay in the formal action of public 
authority in respect to the matter under consideration. If, 
as so often happens when a general election of legislative 
representatives is held in a democracy, there are half a dozen 
questions at issue and not merely one question, then the prob- 
lem presented to the legislative body grows in difficulty and 
in complexity. Under such circumstances, a first effort is 
usually to try to find a working hypothesis by which in one 
way or another all of the leading elements in the constituen- 
cies may be either satisfied or at least mollified. This of 
course does not make for efficiency or for good government. 
It makes simply for getting along in what appears to be the 
best way possible. It leaves unsettled and unsolved numerous 
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very important political problems, some of them quite funda- 
mental. Just now there are several such problems in our 
American political life, but there is no sign that the Govern- 
ment proposes to take any action about them, simply because 
there are at the moment no organized pressure groups armed 
with political threats endeavoring to get action by the Fed- 
eral Government in regard to any one of them. 

In such cases, the answer of the legislators is, Wait and 
See. ‘That has become a most popular slogan in all the 
dernocracies. It has furnished and is furnishing material for 
sarcasm and for sneering at democracy by the present-day 
despots and their blind followers. These despots feel that 
they at least can get something done, whether that something 
be military or civil, moral or immoral, just or unjust, hu- 
mane or cruel. ‘They therefore claim for themselves and 
their doctrines a degree of efficiency in administration which 
they insist the democracies cannot imitate and will not 
endeavor to imitate. 

It must never ‘be forgotten that in a democracy the 
beginnings of all good government are to be found in local 
self-government. It is in the community, be it village or 
town, city or county, whose inhabitants are immediately inter- 
dependent and closely in touch with each other, that a high 
degree of efficiency in public administration usually exists. 
For example, in the United States it is almost certain that 
the local police, the local fire department and the local tax- 
supported schools are effectively administered. When from 
these local political units one moves to the government of a 
state or to that of the Federal Union, conditions sharply 
change. We then begin to find extravagance, duplication of 
organization and of effort, lack of effective oversight and in 
many ways lack of efficiency. An outstanding exception is 
the United States Postal Service, where there is a very high 
type of administrative efficiency. That service has the advan- 
tavze of being very little and very infrequently interfered with 
by new forms of congressional action and control. It, there- 
fore, can proceed on the basis of its own experience to serve 
the public with very high effectiveness in the field of com- 
munication, than which none is more important. 

It is obvious that the policy of Wait and See will not do 
if democracy is to hold its own. Wait and See not only 
diminishes efhciency of governmental service, but it puts 
democracy itself in very great danger. In a world where 
every sort and kind of self-seeking is at work in order to con- 
trol increasing numbers of human beings and widening areas 
of the earth’s surface, a policy of Wait and See spells defeat. 


It should now be pretty plain that either this modern world 
is going to remain at war until the whole of what we call 
civilization has been destroyed and all its great monuments 
wrecked, or that the forces of constructive, liberal democracy 
will shortly be able to take leadership of the world and in 
reasonable time to put it upon a permanent foundation of 
order, of justice, of peace and of prosperity. This certainly 
cannot be done, however, by the policy of Wait and See. 
If we are only to Wait and See, then the believers in 
liberal democracy are openly handing control of the future 
to their bitter and determined enemies. 


By great good fortune, mankind has just now been offered 
definite and specific leadership in its search for the founda- 
tions upon which to build a new and orderly world of pros- 
perity and of peace. This is given by the Atlantic Declaration, 
announced to the world on August 14 last by the President 
of the United States of America and by the Prime Minister 
in the Government of Great Britain. To the American 
people, this Atlantic Declaration comes like a new Declara- 
tion of Independence in the field of national policy and 
international relations. It is supported with sympathy and 
understanding by those hopes and policies which have been 
close to the heart of the American people since the days of 
Washington and Franklin, of Hamilton and Jefferson. It 
echoes the famous sentence of President McKinley spoken 
forty years ago, “The period of exclusiveness is past.” It is 
in harmony with the doctrines taught by Presidents Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Taft, Wilson and Harding, as well as with 
statements contained in the declarations of principle that 
were adopted by the Democratic National Convention and by 
the Republican National Convention of 1920. It is in accord 
with the instructions to the American delegates to the Hague 
Conference of 1907, given by Elihu Root, then Secretary of 
State. It is in accord with the Joint Resolution approved 
June 25, 1910, adopted without a dissenting vote by both 
Houses of the American Congress, calling for the limitation 
of armaments and for constituting the combined navies of 
the world an international police force for the preservation of 
universal peace. 


This Atlantic Declaration, which in so complete and so 
splendid a fashion emphasizes and repeats this long series of 
statements of national policy, is the direct and conclusive 
answer to those who would continue to put their country in 
danger by preferring a policy of Wait and See. This is no 
time to Wait and See. The danger is too immediate and too 
great. It is time to Think and to Act. 


The Unsung Virtue of Tolerance 


IT IS VERY EASY TO SEE FANATICISM IN OTHER PEOPLE 


By E. M. FORSTER, English Journalist and Commentator 
Delivered over radio of British Broadcasting System, July, 1941 


Our enemies have their schemes for a new order in 

Europe, maintained by their secret police, and we on 
our side talk of rebuilding London or England, or western 
civilisation, and we make plans how this is to be done—five- 
year plans, or seven-year, or twenty-year. Which is all very 
wel!, but when I hear such talk, and see the architects sharp- 
ening their pencils and the contractors getting out their esti- 
mates, and the statesmen marking out their spheres of in- 
fluence, and everyone getting down to the job, as it is called, 


"ur enemies today is talking about reconstruction. 


a very famous text occurs to me: “Except the Lord build the 
house they labour in vain who build it.” Beneath the poetic 
imagery of these words lies a hard scientific truth, namely, 
unless you have a sound attitude of mind, a right psychology, 
you cannot construct or reconstruct anything that will 
endure. The text is true, not only for religious people, but 
for workers whatever their outlook, and it is significant that 
one of our historians, Dr. Arnold Toynbee, should have 
chosen it to preface his great study of the growth and decay 
of civilisations. 
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We shall probably agree on this point; surely the only 
sound foundation for a civilisation is a sound state of mind. 
Architects, contractors, international commissioners, market- 
ing boards, broadcasting corporations will never, by them- 
selves, build a new world. They must be inspired by the 
proper spirit, and there must be the proper spirit in the 
people for whom they are working. For instance, we shall 
never have a beautiful new London until people refuse to 
live in ugly houses. At present, they don’t mind; they de- 
mand comfort, but are indifferent to civic beauty; indeed 
they have no taste. I live myself in a hideous block of flats, 
but I can’t say it worries me, and until we are worried, all 
schemes for reconstructing London beautifully must auto- 
matically fail. | 

But about the general future of civilisation we are all 
worried. We want to do something about it, and we agree 
that the basic problem is psychological, that the Lord must 
build if the work is to stand, that there must be a sound 
state of mind before diplomacy or economics or trade-confer- 
ences can function. What state of mind is sound? Here we 
may differ. Most people, when asked what spiritual quality 
is needed to rebuild civilization, will reply “Love”. Men 
must love one another, they say; nations must do likewise, 
and then the series of cataclysms which is threatening to 
destroy us will be checked. 

Respectfully but firmly, I disagree. Love is a great force 
in private life; it is indeed the greatest of all things: but love 
in public affairs simply does not work. It has been tried 
again and again: by the Christian civilisations of the Middle 
Ages, and also by the French Revolution, a secular move- 
ment which reasserted the Brotherhood of Man. And it has 
always failed. The idea that nations should love one another, 
or that business concerns or marketing boards should love 
one another, or that a man in Portugal, say, should love a 
man in Peru of whom he has never heard—it is absurd, it is 
unreal, worse, it is dangerous. It leads us into perilous and 
vague sentimentalism. ‘“‘Love is what is needed,” we chant, 
and then sit back and the world goes on as before. The 
fact is we can only love what we know personally. And we 
cannot know much. In public affairs, in the rebuilding of 
civilisation, something much less dramatic and emotional is 
needed, namely, tolerance. Tolerance is a very dull virtue. 
It is boring. Unlike love, it has always had a bad press. It 
is negative. It merely means putting up with people, being 
able to stand things. No one has ever written an ode to 
tolerance, or raised a statue to her. Yet this is the quality 
which will be most needed after the war. This is the sound 
state of mind which we are looking for. This is the only 
force which will enable different races and classes and inter- 
ests to settle down together to the work of reconstruction. 

The world is very full of people—appallingly full; it has 
never been so full before—and they are all tumbling over 
each other. Most of these people one doesn’t know and some 
of them one doesn’t like; doesn’t like the colour of their 
skins, say, or the shapes of their noses, or the way they blow 
them or don’t blow them, or the way they talk, or their smell 
or their clothes, or their fondness for jazz or their dislike of 
jazz, and so on. Well, what is one to do? There are two 
solutions. One of them is the Nazi solution. If you don’t 
like people, kill them, banish them, segregate them, and then 
strut up and down proclaiming that you are the salt of the 
earth. The other way is much less thrilling, but it is on the 
whole the way of the democracies, and I prefer it. If you 
don’t like people, put up with them as well as you can. Don’t 
try to love them; you can’t, you'll only strain yourself. But 
try to tolerate them. On the basis of that tolerance a civilised 
future may be built. Certainly I can see no other foundation 
for the post-war world. 


For what it will most need is the negative virtues: not 
being huffy, touchy, irritable, revengeful. I have no more 
faith in positive militant ideals; they can so seldom be carried 
out without thousands of human beings getting maimed or 
imprisoned. Phrases like “I will purge this nation,” “I will 
clean up this city,” terrify and disgust me. They might not 
have mattered so much when the world was emptier: they 
are horrifying now, when one nation is mixed up with 
another, when one city cannot be organically separated from 
its neighbours. And, another point: reconstruction is unlikely 
to be rapid. I do not believe that we are psychologically fit 
for it, plan the architects never so wisely. In the long run, 
yes, perhaps: the history of our race justifies that hope. But 
civilisation has its mysterious regressions, and it seems to me 
that we are fated now to be in one of them, and must recog- 
nise this and behave accordingly. ‘Tolerance, I believe, will 
be imperative after the establishment of peace. It’s always 
useful to take a concrete instance: and I have been asking 
myself how I should behave if, after peace was signed, I met 
Germans who had been fighting against us. I shouldn’t try 
to love them: I shouldn’t feel inclined. They have broken a 
window in my little ugly flat for one thing, and they have 
done other things which I need not specify. But I shall try 
to tolerate them, because it is commonsense, because in the 
post-war world we shall have to live with Germans. We 
can’t exterminate them, any more than they have succeeded 
in exterminating the Jews. We shall have to put up with 
them, not for any lofty reason, but because it is the next 
thing that will have to be done. 

I don’t then regard Tolerance as a great eternally estab- 
lished divine principle, though I might perhaps quote “In 
My Father’s House are many mansions” in support of such 
a view. It is just a makeshift, suitable for an overcrowded 
and overheated planet. It carries on when love gives out, 
and love generally gives out as soon as we move away from 
our home and our friends—and stand in a queue for potatoes. 
Tolerance is wanted in the queue; otherwise we think, “Why 
will people be so slow?”; it is wanted in the tube, ‘““Why 
will people be so fat?” ; it is wanted at the telephone, or we 
say ‘““Why are they so deaf?” or conversely, “Why do they 
mumble?” It is wanted in the street, in the office, at the 
factory, and it is wanted above all between classes, races, and 
nations. It’s dull. And yet it entails imagination. For you 
have all the time to be putting yourself in someone else’s 
place. Which is a desirable spiritual exercise. 

I was saying that Tolerance has a bad press. This ceaseless 
effort to put up with other people seems tame, almost ignoble, 
so that it sometimes repels generous natures, and I don’t 
recall many great men who have recommended it. St. Paul 
certainly didn’t. Nor did Dante. However, a few names 
occur to me, and I will give them, to lend some authority to 
what I say. Going back over two thousand years, and to 
India, there is the great Buddhist Emperor Asoka, who set 
up inscriptions all over India, recording not his own exploits 
but the need for mercy and mutual understanding and peace. 
Going back about four hundred years, to Holland, there is 
the Dutch scholar Erasmus, who stood apart from the re- 
ligious fanaticism of the Reformation and was abused by 
both parties, Catholic and Lutheran, in consequence. In the 
same century there was the Frenchman, Montaigne, subtle, 
intelligent, witty, who lived in his quiet country house and 
wrote essays which still delight the civilised. And England, 
too: there was John Locke, the philosopher ; there was Sydney 
Smith, the Liberal and liberalising divine; there was a man 
who recently died, Lowes Dickinson, writer of a little book 
called 4 Modern Symposium, which might be called the 
Bible of Tolerance. And Germany, too—yes, Germany: 
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there was Goethe. All these men testify to the creed which I 
have been trying to express: a negative creed, but very neces- 
sary for the salvation of this crowded jostling modern world. 

‘Two more remarks, and I have done. The first is that it’s 
very easy to see fanaticism in other people, but difficult to 
spot in oneself. Take the evil of racial prejudice. We can 
easily detect it in the Nazis; their conduct has been infamous 
ever since they rose to power. But we ourselves—are we 
quite guiltless? We are far less guilty than they are? Yet 
is there no racial prejudice in the British Empire? Is there 


no colour question? I ask you to consider that, those of you 
to whom Tolerance is more than a pious word. My other 
remark is to forestall a criticism. Tolerance is not the same 
as weakness. Putting up with people does not mean giving in 
to them. This complicates the problem. But the rebuilding 
of civilisation is bound to be complicated. I only feel certain 
that unless the Lord builds the House, they will labour in 
vain who build it. Perhaps, when the house is completed, 
love will enter it, and the greatest force in our private lives 
will also rule in public life. 


Are We At War? 


WHAT I LEARNED IN GERMANY 


By JOHN CUDAHY, Former Ambassador to Belgium and Poland and Minister to Ireland and Luxembourg 
Delivered over the Columbia Broadcasting System, September 26, 1941 


RE we at war? Since the President’s “shoot at sight” 
address, more than ever are the people bewildered. 
But we are not at war, for we have faith that ours 
is a government of laws, not a government of men. ‘That is 
the fundamental difference between us and the dictatorships. 
We believe that no man is greater than the law, or beyond 
the law, and that the paramount law of the land is the 
Constitution. Under that law only Congress has the power 
to declare war. If you will examine the prolonged debates 
at the time the Constitution was adopted, you will see so 
clearly how the founding fathers realized that war was a 
question which could be properly decided only by the people 
themselves. In the original Articles of Confederation the 
vote of nine of the thirteen colonies was required for a dec- 
laration of war, and while the men who wrote the Constitu- 
tion were willing to entrust the executive with many warlike 
powers, even the supreme command of the armed forces, they 
stressed that it was the duty of the executive to use these 
powers for the maintenance of peace. In a people’s govern- 
ment the decision of war itself could only be committed to 
the representatives of all the American people, the Congress 
of the United States. 

Ten months ago the American people recorded the popular 
will on war and they did so beyond all doubt or equivocation. 
Both candidates pledged peace during the presidential cam- 
paign, and President Roosevelt on the eve of election reiter- 
ated and summarized this pledge with these words: 

“While 1 am talking to you fathers and mothers I give 
you one more assurance. I have said this before but I say 
it again and again and again, your boys are not going to be 
sent into any foreign wars.” 

The fathers and mothers of America believed these words 
of President Roosevelt. They elected him. No one can deny 
that upon this assurance of peace, they elected him. 

I was one of those who advocated the election of President 
Roosevelt, and if you had been with me in my journeys 
during that campaign, you would have seen, in nearly every 
city and town and village of the country, huge billboards 
placarded with promises. 

The people had a right to count on those promises to keep 
us out of war. They did count on those promises. If the 
people rule, if democracy is not-a mockery, if candidates’ 
pledges are any more than campaign oratory, if we are a 
government of the people and by the people, we are not at 
war and cannot be at war until the people, through their rep- 
resentatives, have spoken. Never in the history of this coun- 
try have we gone to war without an act of Congress. 


Twenty-four years ago a vicious despotism overthrew the 
government of Russia and, openly proclaiming virulent hos- 
tility to us and every other democratic nation, announced a 
world wide revolution. Yet we did not go to war with 
Russia. 

Only once did American armies fight in Europe, and when 
sober reckoning was taken the American decision was against 
any further participation in the endless flaming feuds of that 
continent. That was the American mood when the present 
war broke out two years ago. This war did not come as a 
surprise to your country, nor did it take your government 
unawares. For years we knew that the totalitarian states 
were preparing for war. It was only a question of the day, 
and so a department was set up within the Department of 
State to study the causes which, step by step, had brought 
us into that war of Europe twenty-four years ago and might 
lead us into another war unless we were prepared to stay out 
of it. We were resolved then to avoid incidents that made a 
record and embroiled us almost, it seemed, unwittingly, in 
that war twenty-four years ago. And that is why Congress 
enacted a Neutrality Law. 

You heard about freedom of the seas then, but every sensi- 
ble prudent man recognized that if people insisted upon ap- 
proaching the raging fires of Europe that someone would 
get burnt, and that one hundred thirty million fellow Ameri- 
cans would get burnt too. And so in the belief of the greater 
good for the greater number, and in the cause of peace 
American ships and American citizens were by law kept 
away from the warring zone. Forgotten were those rousing 
slogans—freedom of the seas, the cause of democracy, the 
right of free men, the challenge of tyranny, the threat of 
despotism and brutal imperialism. Europe for Europeans and 
America for Americans was the watchword then. 

What has so changed the public judgment that even a 
voiceful minority can think of war now? 

Is it because we were wrong, or is it because of fear? 
Fear that this country may go down as I saw neutral, peace 
loving Belgium go down before the brutal Hitler war ma- 
chine. They say that if England falls and the British navy 
is captured, it will only be a question of a short time until the 
Nazis invade the western hemisphere. This is a serious 
proposition, and one that demands most careful examination. 
Great distances of open water must be crossed, enormous 
shipping tonnage, greater than the combined marine of the 
entire world today, must be supplied, great supplies of rations 
and munitions must be transported, impenetrable jungle 
areas must be: traversed, and all these questions require the 
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most minute, exacting analysis in the military laboratory. Is 
our hemisphere vulnerable to Hitler’s attack? The Amer- 
ican people want to know. They have a right to know. Who 
can tell them? What is the opinion of the experts? If you 
are sick you consult a doctor, if you have a law suit you go 
to a lawyer. If you are going to build a house you engage 
the services of an architect. In all human experience, special 
business is left in the hands of specialists, but on this question 
of national defense which involves the life of the nation, we 
have heard from writers of words and speakers of speeches, 
editors and columnists, publicists and politicians, but the men 
who know, the military experts, are silent. 

A short time ago | interviewed Adolf Hitler at Berch- 
tesgaden. I told him frankly that Americans were hostile 
to Nazi Germany because they looked with horror and dis- 
gust upon a ruthless imperialism which, one by one, had 
crushed almost all the democratic nations of the European 
continent. I said that many Americans reasoned that when 
the German military machine had conquered England, it 
would be turned against the western hemisphere. Hitler 
laughed and could not believe I was serious. He said the 
invasion of the Americas was a military impossibility. He 
asked what was the opinion of our experts on the subject,— 
the Chief of Staff, the Chief of Naval Operations, the highest 
commanding officer of our air force. 

I could give the opinion of Senators and Representatives, 
of columnists and editors, but what the military men thought, 
those who would be called upon to fight for our national 
life, those charged with the responsibility of our defense, I 
did not know then and I do not know today. 

They alone could have challenged Hitler’s statement when 
he told me that the conquest of the western hemisphere by 
German arms was as fantastic as an invasion of the moon. 
Why did they not do so? Why do not the military men speak 
now when millions of patriotic Americans are troubled and 
perplexed and are willing to sacrifice all for the defense of 


their country, if need be, asking only for the truth. Let us 
hear the truth. Americans are no cowards. They can face 
the truth. What is the truth? 

When I was in Germany, I thought I had a responsibility 
to report the truth, for since the return of Ambassador 
Hugh Wilson from Berlin three years ago we have had little 
information from that country. You can well imagine how 
eager I was to place all my observations at the disposal of 
my government. I had hardly landed in New York last 
June when I telephoned the State Department, but the Act- 
ing Secretary, Sumner Welles, gave me to understand that 
he thought it inadvisable to see me because of press specula- 
tion and so I have never reported on what I learned in 
Germany. 

We cannot annihilate Hitler by ignoring him or by decid- 
ing upon his annihilation. Let us face the facts. Let the 
American people weigh the evidence, and if we enter the war 
of Europe, let us do so in an American way, by a declaration 
of Congress. And let us, before doing so, attempt, at least, 
to estimate the cost. During the last war we raised an army 
of four million American soldiers, of which two million were 
sent abroad, and 160,000 were killed or maimed and 
wounded. The direct financial cost was over forty billion 
dollars, but the greatest financial cost was the crushing de- 
pression which at the time threatened to destroy the govern- 
ment of this country. 

What will be our cost in this next war? Able military 
men have told me that an American expeditionary force of 
at least eight million men will be required to invade German 
dominated Europe, and Senator Pepper, who has so often 
voiced with unfailing accuracy the judgment of the admin- 
istration, is reported to have said that: “In less than two 
years’ time we will be spending one hundred billion dollars 
a year and the total cost to America will not be a cent less 
than three hundred billion dollars.” 


Revise the Neutrality Act 


WE MUST DELIVER AID AGAINST HITLER 


By TOM CONNALLY, United States Senator from Texas 
Delivered over radio from Washington, D. C., September 29, 1941 


HE cruel and brutal war now raging in Europe and 

Asia, though its land battles are thousands of miles 

from our shores, has more and more affected our 
people and their interests as its bloody chapters have un- 
folded. The threat to our national security, to the safety 
of our territory, to the integrity of our institutions and to 
the preservation of our international rights has become 
clearer and more imminent with each new conquest, with 
each new enslavement of a once free people. 

Moved by the devotion of the American people to peace 
and their abhorrence of war, the Congress, in 1935, years 
prior to the invasion of Poland, enacted an arms embargo 
resolution, mistakenly called a neutrality act. It prohibited 
the shipment of arms and munitions from the United States 
to any nation at war. It was passed upon the theory that 
such a course would discourage armed conflict abroad and 
prevent our involvement therein. That act was not in truth 
a neutrality act. It limited our rights as a neutral nation. 
It denied to our citizens rights to which they were entitled 
by immemorial international sanctions. We laid upon our 
citizens prohibitions against the exercise of rights guaranteed 
to them by international law. It was soon revealed that the 


original act was unsound and, in 1936, it was amended. In 
1937, Congress again modified its provisions. 


“PREMIUM TO CONQUERORS” 


After Hitler hurled his Nazi legions into Poland in Sep- 
tember, 1939, it became amazingly apparent that the arms 
embargo operated to deny to peaceful nations and to peoples, 
who had not armed to the teeth and who had not builded 
up great military machines, the securing of arms and muni- 
tions from neutral nations for their necessary self-defense. 
The continued existence of such an act gave a premium to 
conquerors, to totalitarian masters who had, through the 
years, been carefully arming in order to overwhelm and sub- 
jugate nations who felt secure in their neutral and peaceful 
lives. The Nazi powers, equipped with all of the modern 
weapons of war and all of the mechanized equipment which 
ingenuity and genius could devise for the destruction of 
human life, did not need to acquire arms or munitions from 
America. The peaceful and unoffending nations of Europe, 
who were unarmed and defenseless, did need arms and muni- 
tions from the United States and other neutral nations. 
Under international law, they had a right to procure, and 
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the United States had a right to supply, war materials and 
munitions for the defense of their homes and their lives. 

In the fall of 1939 the Congress enacted the arms embargo 
repeal resolution. It removed the prohibition against the 
sale and shipment of arms to nations at war. However, 
still in the interest of peace, motivated by an extreme anxiety 
to preserve the peace and to protect the safety and the lives 
of the American people, the act laid limitations upon the 
freedom of our shipping and upon the rights of our citizens. 
It was required that nations at war purchasing arms in the 
United States should acquire title to the arms and muni- 
tions secured before the same should leave our shores. Ameri- 
can ships were denied the right to transport arms and muni- 
tions. American ships were prohibited from carrying on 
ommerce with any nation at war. The President was 
authorized to establish combat zones in belligerent areas into 
which American ships could not sail and into which Ameri- 

in citizens were not permitted to travel except under un- 
tal circumstances. 


Cires ATTACKS ON NEUTRALS 


‘These regulations were established in the hope and belief 
that if American ships did not sail to the ports of belligerent 
nations and were not permitted within combat zones, they 
would not be attacked or sunk upon the high seas where 
they had a right to sail under international law accepted and 
recognized by all civilized nations. ‘That hope and belief 
have proven illusory. The brutal Nazi philosophy, which 
on land conquered and subdued neutral and peaceful Hol- 
land, Denmark and Norway and Belgium, who had com- 
mitted no wrong, unless the love of home and the desire to 
live in peace be wrong, with its swarming submarines and 
surface raiders upon the seas, sank the ships and murdered 
the citizens of neutral nations. The same defiant and truc- 
ulent and ruthless spirit that dominated the German govern- 
ment during the World War, enhanced and brutalized by 
the Nazi doctrines of Hitler, has recently attacked and sunk 
\merican merchant ships, and a Nazi submarine attacked a 
United States naval destroyer. These attacks were not 
made upon ships within combat zones. They were not made 
ipon ships trading with or sailing to nations at war. They 
were made upon American ships on the roadways of the 
high seas, where international law says they had a right to 
be and where the laws of the United States say they had a 
right to be. 

Hitler has decreed the death of our citizens and the de- 
struction of our ships wherever his armed vessels may find 
them—wherever his skulking assassins of the seas, lying in 
wait for them, may shoot them in the dark and send them 
to graves in the watery deeps. Unrestricted submarine war- 
fare means unrestricted murder, unrestricted assassination, 
unrestricted defiance of, and contempt for, all law or hu- 
manity and of civilized nations. 


Reviews Growinc Perit 


When Hitler, eptember, 1939, first hurled his Nazi 
legions into Poland, we entertained the fatuous hope that 
the war in Europe was over the Polish corridor and Danzig. 
We eagerly pressed to our bosom the hope that it would be 
localized—that it was a war of boundaries and territorial 
arrangements between Germany and Poland. Still enter- 
taining that hope, the provisions of the embargo repeal act, 
which limited our shipping and established combat zones, 
and prohibited the arming of merchant vessels, were adopted. 

Hlowever, when Denmark was crushed—when Holland, 
peacefully sailing upon its canals was brutally bludgeoned— 
when Belgium, daring to stand upon its own soil, unoffend- 


ing and neutral, was attacked by all the cruel weapons of 
might and murder—when Norway, living amidst its moun- 
tains and fjords, believing that it was distant from the bloody 
area of war, was assailed from the sea and upon the land 
and from the air, by millions of missiles of death, the world 
began to see and the United States began to realize that 
Hitler’s war was not to be a localized war—that it was not 
to be a war to secure the rights of the Nazis to Danzig or 
to a crossing of the Corridor. 

We began to see that it was a war to destroy the rights 
of all other nations, wherever their boundaries might reach, 
however peaceful their conduct, however innocent their lives, 
however guileless their behavior. We began to see that the 
Hitler ambition, that the Nazi terror, paused at no boun- 
dary, hesitated at no sea, halted before no mountain range, 
but, with an ambition greater than Lucifer’s, with a savage 
lust for power surpassing that of Ghengis Khan, with a 
bestial appetite for loot and plunder and mastery superior 
to that of Attila the Hun, hurled their swarming armies 
upon their neighboring nations in a campaign of world con- 
quest and world dominion. If the classic examples of Po- 
land, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, Norway, Yugoslavia, 
Greece and other nations are not convincing, the astounding 
case of Russia removes all doubt. Russia, a supposed sym- 
pathizer, though not a participant in the war, without pre- 
text and without warning, was barbarously and suddenly 
attacked by all of the might and terror of the Nazi armies. 
Russia, living upon her own soil, having no part in the war, 
guilty of no aggression against Hitler, was made the victim 
of unexpected and murderous assault. 

That same ruthless and relentless spirit; that same over- 
mastering ambition, that same cruel and barbarous purpose 
animate the fleets of submarines and of surface raiders that 
Hitler has sent out upon the seas, that belong, not to him, 
but belong to all the nations of the earth, to master them, 
to drive from them the ships of all nations that do not fly 
the Nazi flag, to murder the citizens of all other nations 
that do not accept his rule and that do not bow the knee 
to his monarchy of military might. 


Potnts To Spy TRIALS 


But there are those who say that Hitler has no designs 
to attack or to conquer the United States or the nations of 
Central and South America. To these credulous minds I 
would point to the trials in the courts of the United States 
in New York of a horde of Nazi spies. If Hitler has no 
designs upon the United States; if he broods no injury to 
our people; if he contemplates no hostile action against us, 
why does he fill our land with spies to practice their espion- 
age and sabotage, and to poison the minds of those of our 
citizens who may be unsuspecting and credulous. I point 
to Nazi infiltration into the countries of South America. 
The press has lately informed the world of the discovery of 
Nazi intrigue and Nazi conspiracy against a number of the 
republics of the western hemisphere. These republics, vigi- 
lant and jealous of their sovereignty, have discovered these 
plots and these nests of treason, and have taken steps to ex- 
tirpate them. If Hitler has no designs upon the sovereignty, 
upon the security and upon the territory and institutions of 
Latin-America, why does he set up foci of infection to spread 
his poisonous doctrines throughout the constitutional systems 
and the life of our Latin-American friends and neighbors? 

All of these revelations, this unmasking to our gaze of the 
stark and naked menace of Hitler and his Nazi terrorism, 
have convinced civilized men who love their country, who 
hate conquest and oppression, to determine that Hitler and 
his Nazi terrorism must be destroyed. 
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Hitler seeks to dominate both the land and the sea. His 
denial of the right of other nations to sail the seas is a 
challenge to our undeniable rights and a threat to overthrow 
and destroy them. ‘The restrictions in the arms embargo 
repeal against the arming of merchant ships and the sailing 
of our vessels in combat zones or to nations at war were in 
derogation of our rights. They were domestic regulation of 
our citizens in the hope that our ships would not be attacked. 
As has already been seen, that hope was futile. Under 
Hitler’s decree, our ships cannot sail upon any sea which 
he can reach with his submarines, with his surface raiders, or 
with his aircraft. 

Hugo Grotius, the celebrated authority on international 
law, as early as 1608, laid down the rule “every nation is free 
to travel to every other nation and to trade with it.” He 
there enunciated the doctrine of freedom of the seas. He 
exploded the theory that the seas were the property of the 
nation with the longest sword. By the nineteenth century, 
it was universally accepted that the seas were the common 
property of all nations. 

The United States, since its foundation, has adhered to 
the doctrine of freedom of the seas. Under the Presidency 
of John Adams, France depredated upon our commerce, 
and in 1798, the House of Representatives, in an address 
to the President, stated that France had proclaimed “preda- 
tory warfare against the unquestionable right of neutral 
commerce, which, with our means of defense, our interests 
and our honor, commanded us to repel.’’ Congress author- 
ized armed vessels to resist the armed vessels of the French. 

The case of the Barbary pirates is a classic example of 
our insistence upon the freedom of the seas. The United 
States Navy was dispatched to the Mediterranean, the pirates 
were subdued, and levies upon our commerce were termi- 
nated. 

The War of 1812, in its essence, was in defense of free- 
dom of the seas. The doctrine was maintained by Madison 
when he was Secretary of State in 1806. Van Buren, in 
1830, in his instructions to ambassadors, asserted the doctrine. 

It will be recalled that before and during World War 1, 
our rights upon the seas were attacked by the German sub- 
marine campaign. In April, 1916, the government of the 
United States warned the Imperial German government 
against the violation of our rights. The warning was dis- 
regarded and our ships were sunk and our citizens were 
murdered. During the entire period of the world war, and 
in all of the years that followed, the government of the 
United States has steadfastly maintained its right to the free- 
dom of the seas. It is true that there are those who claim 
that by the enactment of the arms embargo repeal, the 
United States surrendered its right to the freedom of the 
seas. That is an erroneous assumption. While that act 
would restrict freedom of citizens and our shipping, the act 
expressly provided in its preamble that the United States 
surrendered none of its rights under international law. It 
was so specifically stated in the preamble to that act, which 
was in the form of an amendment offered by the Senator 
from Texas, now speaking. It was specifically provided 
that the restrictions contained in that act were domestic 
regulations for the control of our citizens and that “the 
United States waives none of its own rights or privileges 
or those of any of its nationals under international law.” It 
was further specifically provided that “the United States 
reserves the right to repeal, change or modify this joint reso- 
lution, or any other domestic legislation in the interest of the 
peace, security and welfare of the United States and 
people.” 

In the light of our historic and traditional maintenance 
of the doctrine of freedom of the seas, a doctrine that is 


essential to our continued growth and development as a 
great maritime and commercial nation, a doctrine not limited 
to our own selfish interests, but one essential not alone to the 
safety of our own shipping and of our citizens upon the high 
seas, where they have a right to be, but essential to the safety 
of the ships of other peaceful and neutral nations that may 
carry on commerce with the United States, we should now 
reassert and reordain our adherence to the doctrine of free- 
dom of the seas by modifying and amending the so-called 
neutrality act. We are now building a two-ocean Navy, a 
Navy that will be superior to any that floats upon the oceans. 
It shall be dedicated to the protection of our people; to the 
protection of our citizens upon the sea as well as upon the 
land; to the security and to the sanctity of our territory, 
our institutions and our soil. Shall we, at the ukase of a 
would-be master of the world, abandon the sea? Shall we. 
at the edict of a would-be Napoleon, cringingly, withdraw 
our commerce and our ships from the seas where all civilized 
nations for centuries have said they have a right to be? The 
establishment of combat zones has failed. Hitler recognizes 
no combat zones. He sinks our ships wherever they may be. 
He sends his lurking submarines into our defensive waters. 
He defies us. He murders our citizens. He assassinates 
our ships. 

The repeal of the so-called neutrality act would riot be 
unneutral. After its repeal the United States would be a 
neutral under international law. That act prohibits the 
arming of our merchant ships. I favor the repeal of that 
provision. It is my view that merchant ships that are now 
being ruthlessly attacked upon the high seas, while on lawful 
business, ought to be allowed to arm for their necessary 
self-defense—for the defense of human lives upon their 
decks—for the defense of their property and their rights. 


Must DE tiver Arp 


In the interest of our own safety, for the preservation of 
free government and democracy in the world, the Congress 
of the United States enacted the lease-lend act, to extend 
aid in the form of arms, munitions and ships to the nations 
fighting against Hitler and his doctrines. That aid to be 
effective requires the delivery of arms, munitions and imple- 
ments of war where they can be successfully employed. It 
takes ships, it requires cargoes, to deliver weapons to the 
embattled democracies. Whatever the original views of any 
citizen may be with respect to the lease-lend act, it has be- 
come a national policy. It is our country’s policy. We 
should support it in unity, and with vigor. 

It is, therefore, my further view that the so-called neu- 
trality act should be amended with respect to the freedom 
of our ships to sail wherever they are permitted to sail under 
international law. I favor the removal of the ban against 
their entering combat zones or going on lawful missions to 
the ports of nations at war. These are our undeniable rights 
under the law of nations. We have, in years that are gone, 
in glorious fashion, shed our blood for their maintenance and 
for the protection of the rights of our citizens. Shall we 
surrender them? Shall we cringingly abandon them? Shall 
we succumb before this wild and fantastic plot of Adolf 
Hitler for world empire and world dominion? Shall we 
tremble because the conqueror stretches forth his sword ? 

Our forefathers chose our way of life. Their sacrifices, 
their sufferings and their service fashioned it and builded it 
and fortified it. Our system, our way of life, our institu- 
tions, our love of law and of liberty, must, and shall be, 
maintained. All the terrors and taunts, all the cruel con- 
tempt for law and for the dictates of humanity, of Hitler 
and his Nazi minions shall not prevail against us. 
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World Peace Must Be Enforced 


WE SHOULD PREVENT THE RISE OF NEW HITLERS 


By FRANK KNOX, Secretary of the Navy 
Delivered before the members of the American Bar Association at Indianapolis, Indiana, October 1, 1941 


HE fundamental concept of a democracy contemplates 

a government of laws and not of men. That funda- 

mental, after nearly two centuries of development, has 
now been challenged. Its continued acceptance and practice 
is imperiled by an incredible attack which has laid almost 
all of Europe under the heel of the totalitarians. 

The thing itself was so incredible that it found many, 
including many Americans, who refused to believe it. But 
more than two years of brutal, ruthless, exhausting war 
which has spread through three continents has sufficed to 
make most people believe now that the challenge is real, and 
that these totalitarian forces must be defeated. 

‘The defeat of the totalitarian powers has now become, 
through both executive and legislative act, a part of our 
national policy. And we are now contributing, although only 
. part of our share, to defeat them. Through an act of the 
President by recommending the enactment of the Lease-Lend 
Law and an act of Congress passed by an overwhelming 
majority of both houses, we have determined as a part of our 
national policy that the Hitler-Nazi system is our enemy and 
must be defeated. 

That Nazism will be defeated I have no doubt. That we 
shall proceed from one measure to another measure until we 
have taken adequate steps to bring defeat to the legions of 
Hitler and his satelites in Italy and Japan, again I have no 
doubt. 


Woutp Keep THE SEAS FREE 


But this is insufficient if we are to do our part to establish 
a rule of law as contrasted with the rule of men in interna- 
tional affairs. The ultimate defeat of Hitler and the re- 
establishment of international law go together. We shall 
have no law and order in the world unless we defeat Hitler 
and we shall not arouse our people to the full urgency of the 
situation and bring them to the point of making the necessary 
sacrifices unless we can seize upon and understand the 
grander, nobler concept that lies beyond a military victory. 

It is my province today to talk to you as the civilian head 
of the American Navy. It is natural and proper that I 
should approach this discussion with due regard to the influ- 
ence of the sea power in the affairs of the world of tomorrow. 

There can be provided no rule of law in the world, unless 
the great highways of the nations, the lanes of the seven seas, 


~ are controlled by powers which are peace-minded, justice-lov- 


ing and lacking in any desire for selfish aggrandizement. In 
the pursuit of these objectives there must be a disinterested 
purpose to keep the highways of the sea free from bandits. 
And in the pursuit of such an ideal we must not lose sight of, 
nor neglect, a proper and legitimate devotion to American 
security. 

ur safety and our prosperity in the world of the future 
lies in a stern insistence upon the principle of the freedom of 
the seas, the assurance of equal opportunity for world trade; 
and the proviso that sea power shall not be made the instru- 
ment of selfish aggression. 

It is by no means sufficient that we take those steps neces- 
sary to clear the sea lanes of the bandits which now infest 
them. We must do more than that. We must do our full 
share, and more, to guarantee that they shall be kept clear of 
pirates in the future. Our responsibility in this respect is 
very great. 


It must be proportionate to our enormous powers and 
resources, our geographical position, our ideals and our aspira- 
tions. If we are to be able to help re-establish a world ruled 
by laws, and not by men, we must provide both the major 
power and the dominant leadership. 


Qu ESTIONS OF LEADERSHIP 


You may raise your eyebrows in askance over that last 
statement. You may say, what business is it of ours to police 
the seven seas? Why should we provide both the leadership 
and the major force to insure against another world war? 

My answer is history-made. Twice we have learned from 
bitter experience that no matter how great our reluctance to 
participate the world has now grown so small, so interrelated, 
so interdependent, that, try as we will, we cannot escape. 
This does not mean that we must fight every time there is a 
disturbance in the world, but it does mean that the great 
law-abiding, peace-loving nations must take the power into 
their hands and keep it there for a long time to come to 
prevent the inauguration of another world war. 

To put it bluntly, we must join our force, our power to 
that of Great Britain, another great peace-loving nation, to 
stop new aggression, which might lead to a world dis- 
turbance, at its beginnings. 

We will come to this, I am convinced, by the sheer logic 
of events, we will come to it by a gradual recognition of its 
inevitability. We will not indulge in any idle dreams of a 
millennium. We are not going to stop all wars. But I am 
convinced we, for our own safety and protection, and for the 
maintenance of our way of life, shall have to provide an 
interregnum in which we shall not only devote ourselves to 
the pursuit of peaceful aims, but provide the essential might 
to enforce such a peace on those who are not willing volun- 
tarily to pursue such a course. 

The ultimate success of any such plan, of course, must lie 
in the hearts and minds of men rather than in the mere 
exercise of material force. But while minds and hearts grow 
attuned to such a beneficent idea, we must by power, and 
especially by sea power, provide them with an adequate 
interlude for such an education. 


Force BEHIND THE Laws 


Today, in our own domestic affairs, the vast majority of 
our laws are obeyed. The overwhelming majority of legal 
processes are executed without the application of force, but 
it is important to remember that the force to compel observ- 
ance always exists, and everybody knows it. Proceeding 
upon that basis, we must produce and give effect to a system 
of international law by force if need be until world opinion 
the world over, like domestic opinion in our domestic affairs, 
recognizes the existence of that force and submits to a rule 
of law. 

But if we are to influence world opinion and help to lead 
it to a return to the reign of law we must first of all make 
ourselves secure. If our thinking is disturbed by the presence 
of imminent dangers, if we have a sense of lack of safety 
with respect to our own institutions, our effectiveness for the 
imposition of a reign of law in the world is impaired. We 
must feel ourselves surely safe from both threat and black- 
mail. Germany, under Hitler, has reduced the practice of 
both to a fine art. 
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The nations of Europe never dared to join together for 
their common defense, because each of them were separately 
blackmailed by Germany, and blackmailed successfully. All 
you lawyers understand the difficulties of attaining to just 
verdicts when litigants and witnesses can be blackmailed. 
Indeed the rule of law and of dispensing justice would be 
impossible if the entire system was not adequately protected 
by force. 

Since the promotion of international justice and law is 
vital to our own security we must thoroughly understand 
that our national security has its beginnings, and is founded 
on, control of the seas. When I employ the term “sea power” 
in this discussion I wish all of you to understand that I refer 
not only to the power exercised by surface ships, or ships 
that operate beneath the surface, but likewise to the ships of 
the air. 

Now and henceforth the control of the high seas will rest 
in a fleet which may exercise its functions under, on the 
surface and above the seas. In that sense, then, I repeat that 
our security, our national security, begins with and is founded 
on control of the seas. 


CoNnTROL OF SEAS AS PROTECTION 


This not only gives us protection against direct attack, but 
it gives us time to choose our course of action wisely. When 
we control the seas we cannot be rushed into rash action by 
some imminent peril; we cannot be committed to unwise 
courses which afterward prove ruinous. Adequate control 
of the seas provide the opportunity for us to plan and execute 
an adequate system of defense. 

Right at this moment, to illustrate my point, a combined 
control of the seas by the American and British fleets is 
enabling us to build up in perfect security the greatest arsenal 
of all time. And it is important to note that this can be said 
of no other nation. No German worker, no British worker 
now engaged in creating munitions for his own or for other 
countries can have that sense of security. 

When we speak of defense in these days, with all the 
modern weapons for making war and the progress that is 
being made in air, land, and sea warfare, we must think 
of defense as something which will keep war away, keep it 
remote from our country, and not only keep the war itself 
away, but if we are to conduct our affairs wisely, intelligently 
and effectively, we must keep away also the fear of war 
coming here. 

Instead of indulging in the fatuous folly of declaring that 
we will not fight when war threatens, unless our own shores 
are invaded, and the enemy makes a landing within our 
territorial limits, we must rather consistently plan to insure 
that the devastations of war shall be kept as remote from 
us as our means of defense will permit. 

If we must fight, and mark this well, there will not be for 
many years to come a time when we may not have to fight, 
then with modern weapons what they are, let us determine 
that we will fight elsewhere than on our own soil. This 
seems to me a part of the simplest primer of national defense. 

When we observe what has happened to a dozen countries 
in Europe, when we ponder on what is happening to England 
itself right now, how can we doubt the wisdom of measures 
designed to keep that evil thing far from us. 


Prerers A Distant War 


There are some who seem to be appalled at the thought 
of the dangers of a distant war. Far better a distant war, 
than one at home. If we control the seas the distance is an 
advantage to us. The far control we exercise over the seas 
makes secure our home base, so that we can move anywhere, 


strike anywhere, that our sea power can take us. All these 
things are added on to us—we have the advantage of initia- 
tive, we have the assurance of supplies, we can bring to bear 
the economy of force. 

Our geographical position, lying as we do between two 
great oceans, controlling all the various lines of communica- 
tion between them, with a central position from which to 
exercise our sea power to best advantage, gives us an incal- 
culable advantage. But our position is ideal for us and for 
our safety, only if we maintain a dominant sea power. The 
lack of dominancy on the high seas would make that favor- 
able position our most dangerous characteristic. 

No one could conceive the dangers we would be in if we 
allow ourselves to be surrounded by others who control the 
seas and thus can bring the war to us. Then the seas, instead 
of being a barrier and a bulwark, become the very channels 
and avenues of attack. 

This leads me to the observation that we do not half 
appreciate, as a nation, the high value of our insular posi- 
tion. We have no powerful neighbors, we have immeasurable 
industrial resources, we have tremendous man power, we 
have inestimable raw material. No attack upon us can be 
made by any great power, save only over the seas. 

In the days before the development of the airplane as a 
weapon of war we could be satisfied with a sense of con- 
tinental security, providing we could protect adequately the 
Panama Canal. Our concerns in those days before the air- 
plane was chiefly for the safety of the Northern Hemisphere. 


WIDENING oF Nava. Horizon 


But now we have come to appreciate the critical importance 
of air warfare and the peril to us of land-based planes 
within striking distance of our Northern Hemisphere, we 
are compelled to recognize that our own security, to be 
adequate, must include a sea power that protects and guards 
the South American no less than the North American Con- 
tinent. 

As the radius of military action by aircraft increases our 
naval horizon must also widen, and we must have outposts 
as bases for the operation of both the naval and air forces, 
sufficient in numbers and area to prevent any enemy from 
gaining any outposts from which he can bring to bear an 
attack upon our vital centers. 

Since we will all concede that hemispheric safety requires 
protection, no less for South America than for North Amer- 
ica, we will likewise concede the maintenance of this area 
of safety and security requires the establishment and main- 
tenance of adequate bases throughout the western world. 

If we establish and maintain these bases, then obviously 
we must maintain lines of communication between them and 
the home country. And thus we arrive at, in this way, another 
vital reason for the maintenance of an adequate sea power. 

Our need obviously is for a well-rounded naval establish- 
ment inclusive of ships of the sea, ships of the air, and 
equipped naval and air bases with adequate anti-aircraft 
defenses to protect them; and dominating the whole scene a 
navy personnel which, in every department, will be trained 
as a team. The men who garrison and protect our naval 
bases, the men who sail and fight our ships, the men who 
navigate the air in fighter and bomber, must all be trained 
as a part of the Navy. Each must kno the functions of the 
other and fit his part into a thoroughly well-synchronized 
whole. 

It is for such a defense we are now building. In every arm 
of the fleet, both men and machines are being turned out to 
build this tremendous high-seas armament which will spell 
safety for us. 
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CALLs FoR DEFENSIVE THINKING 


But while we talk of building strong our defenses, espe- 
cially our defense of the seas, we must avoid falling into the 
error of defensive thinking. France is a better object lesson 
of the folly of following such a course. We must never get, 
on our part, any Maginot Line complex which would in 
effect throw barriers around the United States and think to 
be safe within our bases along our coasts. This kind of 
thinking has proven the downfall of every nation which has 
tried it. 

‘The best defense has always been a swift offensive, and a 
navy is inherently an instrument for offensive action because 
of its mobility. Our purpose in having a navy is defensive, 
but when it comes to fighting the Navy must always act 
offensively. This is not only sound military thinking, but it 
is a part of our naval tradition; John Paul Jones in the 
Revolutionary War, our frigates in the War of 1812, Farra- 
gut at Mobile Bay and New Orleans, Dewey at Manila 
and our method of conducting the transport system in the 
World War are all examples of an offensive use of a defensive 
navy. 

Use of a swift offensive is not only the best way to make 
war, but it is the only successful method and, may I add, it 
is also the best guarantee of peace when peace shall come 
again. A potential aggressor is far more likely to be deterred 
by a strong Navy which he knows will be used offensively 
against him than by the pursuit of a defensive attitude. 

The objective of all naval operations is control of maritime 
communications and the ability to preserve such communica- 
tions for one’s own use, whether military or commercial, and 
to deny them to the enemy. 

lor example, in the last World War, with all the far- 
flung military structure of allied power, supply and rein- 
forcement of troops in France, and outlying expeditions in 
Palestine, Mesopotamia, Salonika, etc., feeding and maintain- 
ing the British people, transporting of troops from the 
colonies, and finally, the bringing of American aid across the 
Atlantic, aid which finally decided the war—all this rested 
on the maintenance of control of maritime communications 
in the North Sea. ‘There the British Grand Fleet locked up 
in their home harbors the German high seas fleet and denied 
to Germany those vital maritime communications which 
could have destroyed this vast system which the British and 
ourselves built up. 





Says GERMAN F eet Is HELPLEss 

Some often sneered, in the last World War, at the British 
fleet for its inaction. Actually, the service it rendered, by 
denying maritime communications to Germany, provided the 
keystone of the arch of victory. It was not the British fleet 
that was inactive, it was the German high seas fleet which 
was held helpless in its own harbors. 

| hope that what I have said does make for a better under- 
standing of how vital to us is the principle of the freedom of 
the seas. This freedom means that the great historic high- 
ways of the nations are free for the use of all alike, on even 
terms, save only those activities which are designed to be 
hostile and aggressive. ‘Then it is that sea power becomes 
determinative and vital. 

It is the hope of the world that sea power for the next 
hundred years, at least, will reside in the hands of the two 
yreat nations which now possess that power, the United 
States and Great Britain. You may say it is a dangerous 
power when controlled by so few, and there is truth in that 
reflection. But, feeble and inadequate as may be the impulses 
in American and British hearts for the common good and 
the advancement of civilization, and likely as it may be that 
this power will sometimes be abused, it is far safer thus 
than if that power should be permitted to pass into the hands 


of aggressive nations who seek their own selfish aggrandize- 
ment. 

This is not a perfect world and to argue for perfection 
is foolish, but we must strive, when the life of the world 
itself is at stake, for the peace that is available. And this, for 
the immediate future, unquestionably means that dominant 
sea power will be more justly and equitably employed through 
the joint efforts of the United States and the British Empire, 
rather than in any other way now available to us. 


THe Duty or CIVILIZATION 


Freedom of the seas, the keeping of the highways of the 
seas clear of pirztes, is as essentially a duty of civilization as 
it is a part of the function of any organized society to take 
strong measures against bandits on its highways; against 
those who would scoff at the law and who would attain their 
ends by violence. Our seas cannot be free if international 
bandits are permitted to use them as the highways of con- 
quest. 

World intercourse must not be subject to interruption by 
those who put themselves above the laws for their own 
selfish ends. Aggressor nations must not be allowed to 
deprive other powers of the free use of the seas upon which 
their lives and futures depend. This is the essence of the 
meaning of the principle of freedom of the seas. It is for 
this we have fought two wars and now, for a third time, 
have declared we shall insist upon at whatever cost, come 
what may. 

This freedom of the seas, which means free commercial 
intercourse between nations in times of peace and the ability 
of the scattered democracies of the world to aid each other in 
time of war, is absolutely essential to the survival of 
democracy in a world where, for years to come, autocracy 
may challenge its existence. , 

Always, an autocratic aggressor has the time factor in his 
favor. He can determine when to act and he can keep secret 
his purpose until the hour of action arrives. Democracies 
inevitably move slowly. It is contrary to their spirit to main- 
tain great armies, and they instinctively resist the discipline 
necessary for swift military action at a moment’s notice. But 
these arguments do not apply to navies maintained by de- 
mocracies for the protection of that principle. 


Catts SEA Power DECISIVE 


Navies never, anywhere, have subverted the freedom of 
the people who maintain them. And navies can be maintained 
in proper strength with far less effort and with far fewer 
men than is required for great armies. Properly manned and 
properly commanded, the Navy is always ready for instant 
action. 

Just as in the last war, so now the seas have linked to- 
gether the British Empire and made united effort by the 
Empire possible. Today, as twenty-three years ago, the seas 
join the United States and the British Empire and permit 
our aid to go to Britain in constantly increased proportions. 

Under modern mechanized conditions industrial power is 
a far greater factor than ever before. And we have that 
power and we are harnessing it for the defeat of the Nazis. 
We are already sweeping the German pirates from the 
North Atlantic and bringing to England the products of the 
arsenal we have set up here. In the long run this advan- 
tage of sea power, and sea power alone, will be decisive. 

We will keep the sea lanes open; we will keep those lanes 
open wherever they may lead, to the end that totalitarianism 
shall be defeated and the principle of free governments of 
free peoples be preserved. 

Eventually we shall lock Nazi Germany up in an iron 
ring, and within that ring of sea power she shall perish. 

But when we have defeated Hitler, and destroyed this 
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Nazi bid for world dominion, we must set up conditions 
which will prevent the rise of new Hitlers. We have seen 
how frightfully near to destruction our civilization can be 
brought by total war. We can not permit total war; that 
way leads to the road of darkness and night, and we, here 
in America, must lead the way to peace, to a restoration of 
a reign of law. 
PERMANENT PEACE SOUGHT 


But again let me emphasize that war, unless guaranteed 
by force, is helpless. Some time, somewhere, an international 
order may emerge which need not rely on force, but that 
time, unhappily, is a long way off. 

In the interim, a justly conducted, peace-loving force 
must intervene to save the world from self-destruction. 
The foundation of such a force, as I have indicated, must 
be the control of the seas by the United States and Great 
Britain. 


Other nations of similar peaceful inclinations, and lacking 
in aggressive designs, could be joined to them, and thus the 
beginning would be made leading toward the restoration of 
international law; the policing of the highways, the opening 
of the door of opportunity to all peoples and the achieve- 
ment of a world in which war, at last, shall be abandoned 
as an instrument of national policy. 

I make no claims for this proposal as a counsel of per- 
fection. It is an attempt, obviously, to deal"with the world 
as we find it; with facts as they are. But of this thing we 
can be sure, that respect for law must be restored if the 
world is to recover and popular government is to be pre- 
served. And the only kind of peace which is available in 
this world in which we live is the kind of peace that can and 
will be enforced through the superior power of those nations 
that love justice and seek after peace. 


After the War, What? 


GOVERNMENT SUPPORT BRINGS POLITICAL CONTROL 
By HENRY M. WRISTON, President of Brown University and Chairman, Citizens Emergency Committee on Non- 
defense Expenditures 


Delivered to the Tenth Annual Convention of the Controllers Institute of America at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York 
City, October 1, 1941 


point of view regarding the validity and relevance 

of previous experience. Many people who hate Hit- 
ler blithely accept the major premise of his augment—the 
discontinuity of history. Hitler has no faith in the dynamic 
of continuity; he believes his will can prevail over the in- 
evitable relation of cause and consequence. ‘The chief char- 
acteristic of his “new order” is simply that emphasis upon 
discontinuity. 

If we had to face only the willing allies of Hitler, our 
minds could be more nearly at ease. But just as he has 
military allies who are virtually captives, so also he has 
intellectual captives to assist him. One such group of col- 
laborators are those who insist that the “old world” is dead, 
that we live in a “new world,” that we must find not merely 
improved solutions but “new” solutions. 

Suffering from a reaction occasioned by the defeat of 
utopian hopes of permanent peace, they believe the world 
never saw like troubles before, that our difficulties are dif- 
ferent in kind from all previous troubles. Under the false 
premise that our situation is unique in history, they deal 
unrealistically with the problem that confronts us. They 
insist upon a sharp discontinuity, and consequently complete 
irrationality in historical development. Like Hitler, they 
deny the significance of human experience. That view pro- 
duces chaos. If the past means nothing, there is no founda- 
tion for a framework of the future. Policy, under that 
hypothesis, must be the consequence of a series of ghastly 
accidents or must spring out of the brain of some one man 
under the “Fuhrer Prinzip.” 

It is much more rational to say that the future will be 
the product of the past and the present, that the previous 
experiences of mankind are valid guides. Pace, scale, and 
other details will show differences, but the fundamental 
considerations remain the same. 

Let us apply this test to one conspicuous problem. We 
are facing inflation. The Secretary of the Treasury says it 
“is a distant threat no longer,” the Price Control Adminis- 
trator says that “volatile and dynamic forces” are in action, 
the President of the United States, who has often said the 


A FTER the war, what? The answer depends upon your 


only thing to fear is fear itself, speaks of inflation as “‘fright- 
ening.” 

If there is no validity in experience, how do they know 
that “we stand on the brink of inflation.” If there is no 
wisdom to be drawn from previous experience, how does 
anyone know what to do about it? With different scenery, 
in a different climate of opinion, with leading roles played 
by new actors we are facing what has been faced again and 
again in the history of the world. If we will look with per- 
ceptive eyes at what has happened before, the essential ele- 
ments in the cure will be reasonably plain. 

Inflation has been under nearly continuous discussion for 
eighteen years. I think everything has been said regarding 
its disastrous financial effects. We know that it wipes out 
savings banks and insurance companies, makes pensions and 
annuities worthless, dislocates business. We know, in other 
words, that economically it is an unmitigated evil. Nothing 
I could say would add either substance or clarity to that 
picture. 

I should like, therefore, to discuss three other aspects of 
inflation which have not had equal emphasis: first, the social 
consequences of delivering everything into the power of the 
state; second, the moral confusion that destroys human dig- 
nity and makes tyranny credible; third, the disintegration 
of political authority which opens the way for an adventurer 
to seize the institutions of government and establish a dic- 
tatorship. 

Totalitarianism, to put my thesis in a few words, is 
founded upon the destruction of private institutions, moral 
confusion, and the default of governmental integrity. 

In Germany before inflation there were many private 
endowments in the universities. We think of German edu- 
cation as being wholly under public management, but always 
a leaven of freedom existed in endowed university founda- 
tions. Experience has shown that academic freedom, the 
right of the original mind to do research and teach the 
conclusions based upon it, is best protected by independent 
endowments. It is not necessary that all professorships be 
privately endowed. It is essential, however, that there be 
a nucleus of such endowments so that those who are perse- 
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cuted politically may find a haven of freedom. American 
experience has shown that private foundations actually op- 
erate to protect indirectly the integrity of public instruction. 

When, however, independent endowments are destroyed, 
not only do all universities fall into the hands of the state, 
but the relationship of the state to those which it has there- 
tofore supported immediately changes. Restraints upon the 
abuse of political power vanish. Freedom is dead. That 
proved to be the case in Germany where endowments which 
had persisted for 700 years were destroyed by the inflation. 
With them disappeared the Lehrenfreiheit which was the 
glory of the universities in the days of German intellectual 
leadership. 

Charitable foundations, in like manner, lost their inde- 
pendence. Hospitals and homes for orphans and the aged 
had, nevertheless, to be maintained. But when public funds 
were substituted for private endowment, the normal com- 
plementary relationship between private philanthropy and 
public charity ended. Government support brought political 
control. 

These developments laid a firm foundation for totalitari- 
anism, one of the evidences of which is the monopoly of the 
state over functions and activities theretofore left in private 
hands or shared between public and private endeavor. 

Those agencies which lost their freedom had not been 
rivals of the state or hostile to it. In the best sense of the 
word they had furnished assistance to the state. They had 
removed wide fields of activity from political tension. They 
had decreased public budgets. They had reduced the burden 
of bureaucracy. By restricting the scope of governmental re- 
sponsibility, they had helped the state discharge its legitimate 
functions more effectively. 

Though not rivals of the state, they were instruments 
against tyranny. Universities and charitable foundations 
had their beginnings in days of despotism. They were thin 
wedges that for centuries helped split tyranny into frag- 
ments and destroy it. Being now themselves overwhelmed, 
the nation lost both the agencies and the symbols of the 
emancipation of the mind and soul of man. 

‘The second great consequence of inflation was even more 
disastrous. It produced a profound moral confusion. In 
all well-regulated societies thrift is a virtue. To forego 
present extravagance and current pleasures in behalf of fu- 
ture security is common prudence. In all ages charity has 
ranked as a moral obligation; it is the explicit demonstra- 
tion of love for one’s fellow man. 

But in a period of wild inflation, thrift is madness, phil- 
anthropy is footless, generosity is absurd. The scales of 
value which have been inculcated through the ages are sud- 
denly thrown into reverse. That disaster comes at the very 
moment when the instrumentalities of enlightenment have 
been rendered impotent. The inevitable consequence is 
moral anarchy, which paves the way to totalitarianism. Only 
when moral confusion is desperate is tyranny tolerable. Only 
when the individual sees himself sinking into chaos will he 
surrender his God-given independence, his birthright of free- 
dom, and accept the rough-hewn order of dictatorship. Then 
only can madness seem like sanity; then only can a tyran- 
nous adventurer appear as a deliverer. 

The third consequence of inflation completes the disaster. 
The state inherits enormously increased responsibilities just 
when its own impotence is revealed—just when it has shown 
itself incompetent within its own proper sphere. For let 
there be no mistake about this; it is government which not 
only permits inflation but which causes it by political cow- 
ardice and administrative ineptitude. Government, having 
failed to exercise self-discipline, no longer deserves respect 


and support. It is open to capture and exploitation by a 
political freebooter. 

If, after recalling these disastrous experiences, we do not 
now forestall inflation, then those of us who have contended 
that a great war effort does not presage the end of democracy 
are betrayed. American experience in the Civil War and 
in the World War is proof that democracy can survive under 
stress. If the public had a deep confidence that it will 
survive once more, the heaviest piece of isolationist artillery 
would be silenced. 

At this moment the future of democracy depends not 
upon words, but deeds, upon whether the government accepts 
responsibility for self-discipline, for a really coherent and 
courageous effort. 

Unless there is a profound consistency within the func- 
tioning of the government, its several activities destroy each 
other. It is now perfectly clear, for example, that in 1933 
and 1934 our government was attempting to create a mild, 
controlled inflation. It failed because of conflicts among 
its own policies. If now the disastrous threat of wild and 
uncontrolled inflation is to be avoided, existing conflicts must 
be resolved. 

The case is not hopeless. Already some sound measures 
have been taken. The President killed the highway appro- 
priation bill which would have spent $320,000,000 upon a 
wholly indefensible basis. He also vetoed the bill freezing 
the government’s 6,100,000 bales of cotton and 172,000,000 
bushels of wheat for the duration of the war. Under present 
circumstances the withholding of such stocks would destroy 
any effect they may have in restraining runaway prices. An 
important anti-inflationary step is the broadening of the 
income tax base through reduced exemptions. Another meas- 
ure is the regulation of installment credit which became 
effective September 1. Now the reserve requirements for 
banks are to be increased. For these denials of self-indul- 
gence upon the part of the government and attempts at co- 
herence, we are grateful. But they are only a small begin- 
ning in the search for inner consistency. 

The principal conflict within policy arises from the neglect 
thus far to reduce nondefense expenditures. Because of this 
failure the government engages in needless competition with 
itself, with Britain, and with private citizens. The result 
is to drive up prices, create unnecessary scarcities, and pre- 
cipitate more and more drastic control of materials, goods, 
and prices. During the current year more than half of all 
governmental expenditures—federal, state, and local—will 
be for nondefense activities. "These are expected to cost 
eighteen billion dollars as compared with sixteen billion 
dollars for national defense. Of course the country cannot 
have business as usual, but neither can the government have 
political pap as usual. 


The present executive demand for the St. Lawrence . 


Waterway furnishes a striking illustration. I do not intend 
to argue the merits of that project. When presented in 
treaty form, the scheme was defeated ; each time the measure 
has come up for separate attention, it has been refused. Now 
it is thrown into the pork barrel—the Rivers and Harbors 
Bill. 

From the standpoint of the prevailing theory that the 
government should spend money on public works in time of 
depression, the St. Lawrence Seaway is the perfect example 
of a project which ought to be postponed until the war boom 
is over. It could then employ much of the heavy machinery 
now needed in war activities. It could then use the greatly 
increased manufacturing capacity for generators. It could 
absorb large amounts of labor displaced from war activities. 
But now is an incredibly bad time to undertake it. 

Today the construction of the Seaway can operate only 
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as a strong inflationary factor, increasing its cost to the 
government, decreasing incentives to production. It would 
stand in the way of the war effort and make a postwar de- 
pression both more certain and more precipitous. 

The same considerations apply to the Florida Ship Canal. 
In fact the whole Rivers and Harbors Bill should be aban- 
doned ; this is not the moment to roll out the pork barrel. 
Only specific projects of direct, immediate, and urgent rele- 
vance to national defense should be voted on—-and each one 
separately, without logrolling. 

I have singled out the Rivers and Harbors Bill merely 
as asymbol. There are many agencies which were developed 
for the emergency of a great depression; yet those activities 
continue now in the midst of a war boom. Perhaps the 
NYA, the CCC, the PWA, and dozens of others should 
be kept alive with a skeleton staff to prepare for the reaction 
after the war, but to maintain them in their present status 
is merely to provide political patronage and saddle us with 
an overgrown bureaucracy. It betrays an unwillingness on 
the part of the government to make any sacrifice in the in- 
terest of an effective war effort. It is an assault upon its 
own integrity. It makes mockery of the democratic thesis. 

Let us look at another example. 

Thus far the effect of temporary expedients upon the 
immediate farm vote has seemed more important to many 
political leaders than the long-range effects on the farmers 
themselves. Average farmers, I believe, are willing to sacri- 
fice temporary price raises if by so doing they will prevent 
the ruinous effects of inflation. It is simply another illus- 
tration of the pursuit of contradictory and self-defeating 
policies. It makes price control both necessary and nugatory. 
At the same time it assaults the integrity of the democratic 
process. 

Wage control measures are necessary to prevent inflation. 
So far political leaders have not given labor credit for seeing 
beyond immediate and transient advantage. But the worker 
knows that inflation would ruin him. The government’s 
wage policy is utterly inconsistent with avoiding inflation. 
Wages are known to be one of the most volatile constituents 
of war production costs. They are one of the principal ele- 
ments which throw inflation out of control. 
develop a clear and consistent policy, therefore, is doubly 
disastrous. The reasons advanced for an unrealistic attitude 
on the subject of wages are political. Some of them are 
crassly demagogic. Unless the realities are faced and a wage 
policy made a consistent part of the whole government policy, 
it is a clear default of responsible action. 

Another major inconsistency is insistence upon low inter- 
est rates on government borrowing. There are many in- 
centives to production operating now which are quite inde- 
pendent of the low interest rate. On the other hand, the 
maintenance of an uneconomic interest rate is a deterrent to 
savings, a drag upon the sale of government bonds, an en- 
couragement to waste by the government itself. It is there- 
fore highly inflationary and defeats many of the government’s 
other objectives. 

If interest rates can be kept down by a mere act of power, 
the government can wipe them out entirely by simply print- 
ing money. Indeed there is now on the statute books a law 
which permits the President to issue greenbacks to the sum 
of three billion dollars. ‘Thus the government would pay 
no interest. It is safe to predict it would pay no principal, 
for the debt would be inflated out of existence. 

There is, therefore, a moral obligation upon the govern- 
ment to establish the interest rate on economic rather than 
upon political considerations. Otherwise it insures the in- 
flation it seeks to prevent by administrative pressure upon 
the public. The true course is to reduce both the pressure 


Failure to. 


upon the public and the threat of inflation through govern- 
mental self-discipline. 

In appearing before the House Committee on Banking and 
Currency on behalf of the Price Control Bill, Leon Hender- 
son quoted a message on inflation by President Wilson in 
1917; one phrase he asked us to fasten upon our minds: 
“Facts are our masters now.” It is high time to emphasize 
that facts ought to be the masters of the government as well 
as the people. 

The American people will accept attempts at price control 
if they do not see the government needlessly making price 
control more drastic. The war effort involves a profound 
dislocation of production and consumption. It will not be 
necessary for officials to scold the public, if those dislocations 
and distortions are not being made needlessly and danger- 
ously great by the government’s own policies. Whenever 
an office holder begins to scold public opinion, when he 
threatens to “crack down,” when he asserts that the people 
are not aware of the gravity of the crisis, it is an indication 
that the government’s own policies have not been clear, con- 
sistent, appropriate, or competent. 

“The lesson of the last war and all other experience. . . 
is to the effect that price-fixing can be but one element in 
restraining inflationary trends. It is not likely to be perma- 
nently effective unless the causes of cost and price advances 
are also dealt with.” 

A price control bill in some form should doubtless be 
enacted, but too much should not be expected of it. It is 
an attempt to manage delicate but powerful living forces by 
a very crude instrument. It should be used as sparingly as 
possible. It is always better to deal with causes than to try 
to shortcircuit consequences. The magic word “priorities” 
has not achieved the perfect distribution; “price control” is 
a similarly glib phrase, but even Mr. Henderson admits it 
is a grim and hazardous business. Vastly more effective 
would be a genuine effort to put the government’s house in 
order, and to curtail nondefense expenditures to the bone. 
That would make price control both less necessary and more 
effective. 

Thus far the want of consistency upon the part of the 
government has been largely due to political cowardice. It 
is precisely that type of default in the acceptance of re- 
sponsibility, it is precisely that want of self-discipline, that 
lack of inner consistency which has produced heretofore in 
history most disastrous consequences. The damage has been 
wrought not upon economic well-being alone, but upon free- 
dom and the democratic principle. 

At this point, may I say a brief word about one attempt 
which is being made to remedy the situation prevailing in 
our governmental structure. I refer, of course, to the Citi- 
zens Emergency Committee on Nondefense Expenditures 
organized in the belief that the interest of the whole public 
is more vital than the interests of selfish minority groups. 
Our political representatives will become economy-minded 
as soon as they are informed that a vast majority of their 
constituents think and feel and will vote “economy.” The 
Citizens Committee believes that an intelligent and informed 
attack upon waste and inefficiency in government will con- 
tinue to enlist the active support of our citizenry to such an 
extent that Congress must yield to the demand for elimina- 
tion or drastic curtailment of the items of nonessential, non- 
defense spending. Vigorous citizen action on this issue will 
not only protect the economic stability and fiscal soundness 
of the nation; it will go far to prove that our democracy is 
a vital, dynamic way of life—and not a decadent system as 
our totalitarian critics would have all of us believe. 

After the war, what? The answer lies only partly in the 
defeat of Hitler. One vital element in the answer is a 
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coherent and courageous domestic policy. No nation has 
ever deliberately chosen totalitarianism in place of democ- 
racy. ‘Those who speak about the end of democracy as 
though it came through some catastrophic event are not using 
realistic terms. ‘The democratic process never collapses; it 
is worn away by attrition; it is rotted by neglect; it is 
atrophied by lack of use. When it has gone, there has to be 


order and discipline. If the order of self-discipline is de- 
stroyed, there ensues the order of external discipline. Totali- 
tarianism is a symptom of social, economic, and political dis- 
ease; it follows the destruction of private institutions, pro- 
found moral confusion, and governmental ineptitude. De- 
mocracy can survive and grow in strength if those evils are 
mastered. 


The Background of Youth 


THE ATTITUDE OF OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 
By ALAN P. GRIMES, A. B., University of North Carolina 


Recipient, Bryan Prize in Political Science 
Delivered at the Institute of Public Affairs, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Virginia, July 4, 1941 


HE true battleground of this war is the minds of 
the young men.” So spoke Archibald MacLeish re- 
cently. You may talk about convoys to Britain, or 
embargoes on Japan, or supplies to Russia, but far more 
important than the battle of the Atlantic or the battle of the 
Pacific is the battle that has been going on here at home. It 
is our generation’s fight for a new philosophy of life. 

1 would not agree with Mr. Louis Fischer when he 
declared in his recent speech that American youth has bad 
morale. Perhaps it was true a year ago, but certainly not 
today. For any observer would agree that the sequence of 
events over the last year has caused a decided change in the 
thinking of our youth. 

Our generation is suffering a very trying period. Not in 
the field of action but in the field of thought, thought which 
leads.to and directs action. We have been brought up in a 
period during which there has been an attempt at a new sys- 
tem of education. It has been a sort of renaissance of ration- 
alism, a so-called realistic approach to life. Much of it we 
have been able to swallow, but comparatively little of it 
have we been able to synthesize and think over carefully. The 
present crisis came upon us, like so many others, just a little 
too fast. We, American youth, thinking ourselves the advance 
guard of liberalism, actually proved to be a few years behind 
the times. lor instance, we were still mulling over Walter 
Millis’s book, ““The Road to War,” which came out in 1935. 
Most of us had failed to read his “Why Europe Fights.” 
Let us take the former book as an example. After the last 
war, many writers and teachers felt that they knew the 
answer to this problem of war in Europe and America’s 
place. This knowledge they casually passed on to us. And 
our impressionable minds were only too eager to grasp 
these easy solutions. “The Road to War” became an assigned 
reading in most high school and college history courses. 
When this war broke out, many American youths jumped at 
the chance to apply their knowledge. At least they knew the 
answer. When this war began, it was only too easy to draw 
a parallel between this one and the last one. Lessons of 
propaganda, as taught by Mr. Millis, became the watchword 
of American youth. 

To support this idea we had been taught in psychology the 
nature of emotions. Mob psychology became a fertile field 
for research. Above all else, we must be rational. Now, we 
no longer trusted the words, but even distrusted what may 
have been between the words. Patriotism, we thought, was 
1 covering up of an ulterior purpose. 

Senator Nye conducted his famous investigation of the 
munitions industries in 1934. Besides propaganda, we chalked 
up another term in our vocabulary: War Profiteers. Some- 
how or other, war profiteers created wars, not Hitlers or 


Mussolinis. Then the U. S. retreated to a position of neu- 
trality. But there are other factors that entered into this 
re-birth of rationalism, rationalism in which we found our- 
selves to be not so rational. Rationalism by its very nature 
is dependent upon a highly critical attitude. And American 
youth, faithfully following the footsteps of their instructors, 
became highly critical. Oh yes, we became the most outspoken 
critics of them all. In nothing, it seems to me, did we become 
quite so adept, as at criticising. But unfortunately, our 
criticising tended to be in only one direction. We attempted 
to find out what was wrong in politics, economics, and the 
social order. We failed to see what was right in the 
world. And so, we developed a philosophy of disbelief, 
of skepticism, a negative philosophy. Oh, we had a few 
obscure ideals such as peace, social equality, but peace itself 
means nothing unless you are willing to take the neces- 
sary steps to achieve that peace. We became thinkers and 
agitators but not very good actors in this pageant of life. 
Thus we heartily argued for aid to China, sanctions on 
Italy, aid to Spain against Franco. But where were we when 
the test came, how did we argue on the aid to Britain question 
at the beginning of this war? 

I remember how so many of us jumped at the chance to 
call this an imperialist war. While Hitler pursued his bloody 
course across the continent, we were still back arguing about 
propaganda and war profiteers. And if anyone suggested that 
this was a war between Democracy and Fascism, there would 
always be some youth to jump up and say, “How can Britain 
be a democracy? Look at India and Ireland.” Oh yes, we 
knew all the negative features. But what was said of all 
the innumerable democratic achievements of the British sys- 
tem? We ignored them; they were positive arguments with 
which we had little concern. 

To aid us in this “rational” approach to life we were fully 
supplied with the realistic novels of the past two decades. 
We became intimately acquainted with the sordid slums, 
workingman’s rights, civil liberties and the like. Now I do 
not condemn this literature as such, but a little learning is a 
very dangerous thing. And a philosophy built on half-truths 
and omissions, gives easy rise to half-baked ideas. The vocif- 
erous disciples of disillusionment nurtured our philosophy 
of disbelief. One by one our ideals tended to slip away. 
Religion was first to go. We were concerned only with 
materialistic values, and emotions and religion seemed too 
closely bound together. Pragmatism became our philosophy, 
our religion. Absolute values just didn’t seem to fit into a 
changing world. 

A critical attitude demands a certain degree of skepticism. 
But skepticism loses its entire constructive value when it 
degenerates into cynicism. Our training made it only too 
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easy for us to lose a healthy skeptical attitude and to become 
bogged in the morass of cynicism. And the curse of cynicism 
is inaction. But there were many events that assisted us in 
the formation of this attitude. First, our background of liter- 
ature—Remarque, Hemingway, Dos Passos, Faulkner, and 
others, had given us a blind passion for peace. The peace at 
any price idea became only too prevalent in this country a 
few years ago. Then there was the sequence of minor wars, 
trial balloons so to speak. When the first Sino-Japanese 
war broke out in 1931, many high school and college papers 
demanded sanctions or some such step to stop the aggressor. 
I think, for the most part, youth was quite outspoken in the 
Chinese cause. But so little was actually done by the large 
powers that the episode fostered the growing spirit of disil- 
lusionment among American youth. Even the American 
public seemed completely unconcerned with the problem of 
war in Asia. The unemployment rate rose while The Satur- 
day Evening Post continued to “view with alarm” govern- 
ment interference with the workingman’s right to work. And 
youth reacted by becoming increasingly cynical about this 
capitalistic democracy. Mussolini gave the battlecry and 
Italians flowed into Ethiopia, while American oil flowed into 
Italy. At home, disillusionment increased. 

By the time World War Two came, the attitude among 
American youth had been quite firmly established. Of course, 
I am using youth in a very limited sense. I am thinking only 
of those who were somehow out of gear with the rest of the 
nation, whether as isolationists, pacifists, appeasers, or those 
just indifferent to the whole crisis. This attitude may be 
briefly summarized as consisting of the following points: 

1. Loss of faith, lack of ideals, a completely materialistic 
philosophy. 

2. Cynicism. Youth was fearful of propaganda, emotions, 
war profiteers. 

3. A vague sense of humanitarianism. For example, aid 
to China, aid to labor unions, etc. I say a vague sense of 
humanitarianism because when the actual test came, when 
the conflict came close at hand, youth balked, and paused to 
think it over. 

4. Fear of making a mistake. There was a widespread 
feeling at the beginning of this war that we shouldn’t move 
too quickly for we might be making a serious mistake. 

5. A misunderstanding of the word peace. Many youths, 
reasoning in the negative manner, felt peace was a mere 


absence of war, of open conflict. Few thought then of the 
positive nature of peace. The love of peace meant only peace 
in the negative sense. 

6. An economic interpretation of history. Not in the 
strictly Marxist sense, but in a fashion which places a 
premium on economic motives, to which all other motives 
are subordinate. 

Fortunately there has been a considerable change of opinion 
among American youth. The change has been slow, much 
too slow. But it is very difficult to discard at a word ideas 
which have developed throughout the most impressionable 
period of your life. Before we were able to start learning, 
there was a great deal of unlearning to be done. And I can 
assure you, it was not an easy task for most of us. We have 
been accused of being a soft generation, of being conspicuous 
by our self-concern and lack of moral fiber. But remember, 
we did not grow up in a world devoid of ideas. Nor did we 
initiate these ideas previously mentioned. We merely adopted 
them, thinking them valid. Our generation may have been 
the pupils, but which generation were the teachers? In all 
fairness, I think you must admit that our generation has 
shown a greater degree of intellectual honesty than some of 
our more outspoken national figures. We have faced the 
issue squarely, and are rapidly reconstructing our philosophy. 

We are only too aware of what Mr. MacLeish says when 
he states that the battleground of this war is the minds of the 
young men. For many years the propaganda if nihilism has 
found a foothold in our minds. Before fighting nihilism from 
without, we must first be masters of our minds. 

I cannot close without a comment upon our morale. Mr. 
Louis Fischer charged the other night that, ‘““The attitude of 
our young people towards the war is one of bored resignation. 
Dull, pained acceptance of the government’s policy is more 
characteristic of the young American generation than the 
passionate support or an eager desire to fulfill a mission.” 
Yes, perhaps it was true a year ago. But I think it is a 
most unfair generalization to make today. I believe that the 
morale of the large majority of our youth is considerably 
stronger than most people realize. It is not manifested in 
blind patriotism, but it is strong, very strong because we have 
a fervent desire to do for the next generation what was not 
done for us. It is our hope to hand down to our children a 
far better world, and with it a far better philosophy of life 
than was handed down to us. This is our mission, as well 
as our challenge. 


The Material Causes Underlying the Present 
World Troubles 


A LARGE PART OF THE WORLD IS ILL 


By ALES HRDLICKA, Anthropologist 
Broadcast under the auspices of the Fight for Freedom Committee, Columbia Broadcasting System, September 28, 1941 


to try to understand the present horrible attack upon it. 
Under the actual and ever increasing havoc in the 
world, the mind of every normal man is burdened with 
deep sorrow, distress, and apprehension, which dominate all 
other concerns; and gropes for an answer as to why all this 
has come, how in this time of the world it was possible, and 
what will be the final results. To discuss at such time to a 
general audience any lesser subject would seem trivial. 
This does not mean that there is reason for outright pes- 
simism. Humankind from its start has passed through crisis 
after crisis, and it has not only survived them all, but in the 


Te know the meaning of freedom, it is necessary 


long run, even if not steadily or evenly, has progressed on its 
way to its still distant and unknown but surely high goal. 
It will survive now and will yet, like the phoenix, come out 
from the fire cleaner and stronger. But individually one 
cannot help but reflect on the vast crime and pity of it all, 
and seek both the causes and the remedy. 

Let us look closely at the facts. 

A large part of the world is ill, terribly ill; ill on one 
side with the destructive delirium of war and with the worst 
that is in man let loose, and on the other side with dejection 
and mental as well as physical suffering. Ideals, realiza- 
tions that it took ages to reach or build, are tottering, or 
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being shackled; and to the peoples of Europe, above all to 
the offenders, there is no true way out in sight, no clear star 
of hope to which they could attach their souls. 

Nor is the rest of humankind quite well, including our- 
selves. Even in this country of countries there are cropping 
up, under the increasing stresses, clouds of ignorance, selfish- 
ness, bias, lack of cohesion. 

What then is the matter with mankind. Is it unable to 
carry on in its own progress? Has it become exhausted, like 
an individual under at last an unbearable burden, by the 
steady advance forward and upward, and is this a violent 
disordered reaction? 

An approach to an answer, if possible, can only be ex- 
pected it would seem from science, and particularly from 
that branch of research which deals, from normal as well 
as medical points of view, with Man individually, with 


human groups, with humankind in general. And this branch - 


perhaps may approximate an answer. 

It should be realized by all those who ponder over present 
conditions that Man is no special perfect creation, but, 
though the highest, yet physically and especially mentally 
still a very imperfect product of nature. This recognition is 
now thoroughly demonstrable and however uncertain may 
yet be some of the details, no rational doubt on the main 
point is possible. Man therefore is still an unfinished, im- 
perfect being, particularly intellectually; and for this reason 
alone is subject to serious errors. 

The second fact is that Mankind is still quite young. The 
modern types of men have all come into being within the 
last 30,000 years, which for a species is a short period; and 
even of this barely one fifth has seen the development of 
civilization. In the second place therefore Man is still near 
to his savage ancestry and when the veneer of civilization 
gives away under some stress, only too apt to revert. 

The next factor is that men, naturally, are not equal 
either physically, or in their strength, or mentally, but show, 
as all other creatures do, a wide range of inborn individual 
differences. In the third place, therefore, even under the 
most normal conditions, there are wide differences in human 
minds, as there are in the bodies; the direct consequence of 
which, even if uncomplicated by other factors, is a large 
variety of views and feelings on most subjects, which can 
readily lead to antagonism. 

And the fourth fact, and one of much consequence, is that 
civilized man in the course of time has in many cases become 
weakened or more or less deranged, physically as well as 
mentally, through disease, strains, and other adverse agencies, 
so that in the most civilized nations hardly a single individual 
today may be said to be absolutely normal. This alone is 
often sufficient for abnormal acts, which, if on the part of 
an influential or especially clever individual, may lead to 
grave results. 

These are the basic sources of Man’s differences in be- 
havior, and they are sufficient for much trouble. There are 
many contributary agencies, demographic, economic and 
others, but they are secondary. 

Thus man is not born perfect, or civilized, but an imper- 
fect savage, and if left alone would remain such a savage. 
Civilization is acquired. It may be defined as the art of 
living, under the conditions of highly organized human so- 
_ ciety, in conformity with its laws and to the best possible 
both individual and general advantage. 

But to live thus the little savage must be trained, trained 
by the parents, the schools, the church, associations, all other 
cultural agencies, in employment, and through general ex- 
perience. As he is trained, indoctrinated and given examples 
from the birth on, so wil! he develop, his innate individuality 
furnishing only the coloring, flavoring and intensity. 


It is thus that, under true enlightenment, are built up in 
him inhibitions and safeguards against his imperfections, 
and honesty, discipline, friendliness, civic virtue, with all the 
rest of the attributes that distinguish real civilization. It is 
thus also that, when the agencies acting upon him are un- 
favorable, he develops blind selfishness, artificial greed for 
possession and power, and viciousness, which lead him to be- 
coming the cunning and ruthless criminal, the gangster, 
local or international. And it is thus that under mischievous 
plans, whole generations of youngsters can be fanaticized for 
any plausible cause that is beyond their ready comprehension. 

These are the truths. And from them arise with clearness 
and force the precepts for the sanation and proper bringing 
up of the little newborn more or less defective savage. Pre- 
cepts for bringing him to and keeping him in the best possible 
health, arming him with the needed inhibitions, safeguarding 
him from untoward associations, furnishing him with healthy 
vents for his animal exuberance, inculcating into him dis- 
cipline, fairness, love of work, friendliness towards all of his 
fellow beings, love of everything sound and beautiful; and 
training him in a congenial and fitting occupation, which will 
fill contentedly a large part of his life, and assure his ma- 
terial needs. 

That is the broad and only way towards raising a line 
of really civilized beings, men and women who will approach 
true freedom, true democracy, true devotion to their family 
at large which is their country; beings fortified against their 
imperfections, emancipated from savagery. Raise all human 
beings thus and you will have world democracy, and as long 
as such raising be kept on, freedom in the world from 
rapacity and piracy, and a lasting wholesome peace. 

To the extent to which these principles have failed to be 
acted upon, or been preverted, to that extent the different 
peoples of today, including our own, are defective. And it 
is of but limited use to try to improve the adults by laws or 
exhortation, their defects are already ingrained and largely 
incurable. With imperfectly civilized human materials great 
goals can be reached only under some great mental arousing, 
otherwise only laborious and limited progress, with many 
setbacks, is to be expected. 

As in Medicine however so in Social Science the diagnosis 
and even the cure of the case are but the first, though all 
important, steps. The ultimate aim is the prevention of the 
trouble for the future. 

Already now and in many places, both here and abroad, 
much thought is being given as to how, when the war 
exhausts itself, to make a lasting peace. This is in much the 
same class with the endeavor after a wave of crime to make 
new laws. Both are necessary and the better they will be 
the more effective. But neither touches the roots of the evil, 
or can lastingly prevent its recurrence. , 

The present critical state of human affairs is due funda- 
mentally to mental human defects, and to as yet imperfect 
evolution and civilization. There is no cure for it except by 
superior wisdom and conduct. To prevent its recurrence in 
the future the only effective remedy in the long run will be 
to so strengthen general civilization that no such series of 
crimes may again be possible. And such strengthening must 
be applied to the young, much more than to the older. If 
all the advanced nations apply themselves, or be made to 
apply, towards a genuinely humanitarian and otherwise per- 
fected raising of the young, no more of such international 
piracy and crime will be possible. The chief fruit of the 
peace when this comes should be not merely a new political 
League of Nations, but a League with full power to super- 
vise a general enlightened humanitarian bringing up of the 
child. After the current dire experiences the task should not 
be impossible. There lies the road towards a true lasting 
freedom. ... 


Robert I. Gannon, S.J. 
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Wisdom Before Information 


NO AGE IS ENTITLED TO MORE FACTS THAN IT CAN ASSIMILATE 


By THE VERY REVEREND ROBERT I. GANNON, S.J., President of Fordham University 
Delivered at the final ceremony of the three-day celebration of Fordham’s Centenary, September 17, 1941 


E take for granted, after all these years, the growing 

spirit of fellowship and understanding amongst 

educators that has brought felicitations from so many 
and such great institutions of learning. We take for granted 
too, the fact that you have come in your wedding garments 
“In vestitu deaurato circumdati varietate” and rejoice espe- 
cially in this latter fact because it is your splendor rather 
than your graciousness that opens up the following train of 
thought. 

Here in the U. S., side by side with the youthful, bound- 
ing spirit of research, we are all aware of a certain nostalgic 
hoarding of older glories. Prior to the Civil War, this 
hoarding was rather of substantial things, of educational ideas 
and traditional curricula. All our American institutions of 
learning were still within striking distance of the trivium and 
the quadrivium, so that every college student in the city of 
New York knew silver from golden Latin and could recog- 
nize the Attic spirit in literature. He was even held respon- 
sible for the elements of logic and was never allowed, even 
in debate, to derive conclusions through an illicit process of 
the major. On the other hand, academic robes had not 
appeared as yet on this side of the Atlantic. Old Sir J. J. 
Thompson, the physicist and Master of Trinity, frequently 
enjoyed telling us that he had himself witnessed the American 
premiere of caps and gowns at the opening of the Johns 
Hopkins University, and used to add good natured but typical 
British comment at our expense. 

With the rise, however, of a secular and scientific spirit, 
with the growing predominance of German influence on our 
leading institutions, extraordinary changes of opinion oc- 
curred with regard to the essential subject matter of an 
education. So that now if one of our first graduates, Bishop 
Rosecrans, for example, were to examine the mental content 
of a modern college student who had majored, let us say, 
in traffic problems or in hotel management, he might in his 
simplicity, mistake an arts man for an apprentice. But as 
though in compensation for the change of what our forebears 
would have called essentials, there has been a decided growth 
of interest in mediaeval pageantry. Bachelor’s gowns are now 
being worn in Freshman, high school, grammar school. Spe- 
cialiy tinted hoods have been devised for the most unexpected 
branches of learning. Long processions, led by a mace, wind 
their way across campuses where not a word of Latin is 
spoken, to amphitheatres where not a word of Greek is under- 
stood. Schools of Methodology where credits are amassed 
by future creditors are being housed in arched and groined 
Gothic dreams that would have inspired a Jowett or a 
Newman. Cynics may derive what conclusion they will. To 
us simpler folk, this wistful glancing backward is a hearten- 
ing sign. It means that more people than we realize are 
still aware that education, especially higher education, has a 
two-fold function; that its aim is not only to increase 
knowledge, but to preserve it; that it must, therefore, always 
be not only progressive but conservative, in the original 
meaning of the words progredi and conservare; that where 
in isolated cases, familiar to us all, it is merely forging 
ahead and has lost all contact with the precious past, it must 
risk a Liberal damnation and become (some courage is 


required to use the awful word) reactionary. It must, that is, 
double back on its tracks until it can pick up the golden 
thread once more. 

As if to echo this two-fold function of increase and pres- 
ervation, someone endowed this University many years ago 
with our only endowment, an excellent motto for the official 
seal: “Sapientia et Doctrina”, wisdom and information. The 
“Veritas” on Harvard’s seal is simpler and embraces just as 
much. The “Yahveh” of Yale is simpler still and all-embrac- 
ing. But “Sapientia et Doctrina” carries with it a suggestion 
of analysis and emphasis that makes it a specific thing, a 
definite educational ideal. For it stresses Wisdom before 
Information and helps to answer the ageless question: “How 
much information is it wise for one generation to have?” 

Now everyone knows, in a general way, what is meant by 
Wisdom, even though he may not be able to give the Scholas- 
tic definition straight from the treatise on the speculative 
intellectual virtues. He may never have thought of it as a 
“knowledge of conclusions through first causes”, involving as 
that does, the First Cause of first causes, but he does know 
that there are thoughtful people here and there who have 
lived long and unselfishly, who have been through danger 
and suffering, who have had their little moments of triumph, 
their hours of disillusionment, their days and nights of silence 
and spiritual growth. He knows of harassed men who can 
pause in their incredibly busy lives to say, with the simplicity 
of children, “I believe that character, not wealth or power 
or position, is of supreme worth. I believe that love is the 
greatest thing in the world”. He knows that such people 
have a quality that enables them to realize values, to weigh 
motives and to understand how God works through His 
creatures. Although this quality in greater or less degree 
may sometimes glow in the mind of a self-taught man, or 
even in the mind of a man who cannot read or write, he 
knows that there are shortcuts in its acquisition. There is 
much that a wise and loving father can give to an admiring 
son. There is much that one generation can hand down to 
another through that great, deep, wide channel of tradition, 
the Liberal Arts, especially through the wisdom studies: 
theology, philosophy, history and literature. For these are 
the studies that bring us closest to the ideal of knowing 
conclusions through first causes, of understanding how God 
works through His creatures. 

As with individual man, so with groups of men, whole 
generations of men. Some we find who lay more store on 
Sapientia, some who find Doctrina more important. In the 
past millenium, for instance, we can discern a kind of water- 
shed somewhere in the middie of the 15th and 16th centuries. 
On one side the stream of inspiration seems to be flowing 
from the past. On the other, strangely enough, from the 
unseen future. The latter of course, appeals to us as obviously 
preferable, because we are of the 19th and 20th Centuries. 
We have been brought up in an evolutionary atmosphere 
that leads us to expect, contrary to human experience, always 
better and better things. We are still hypnotized by the 
charm of the very latest, the most advanced, convinced as 
we are that to march forward is always to improve our con- 
dition, even though we march from a fertile field into a tract- 
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less waste, even though we march straight over a cliff. This 
modern tendency has of course produced great changes in the 
lives of men. We are fond of boasting that there has been 
more progress in the fifty years just passed than in the 
previous five hundred. But progress toward what? We have 
undoubtedly been rocketing toward some part of space 
with terrific and accelerated speed, but when we get there, 
are we sure that we shall find it worth the journey? We 
are progressing undeniably, but with every step we grow 
more conscious of increasing instability. 

Even those very ends for which we have sacrificed so 
much health, culture and comfort, are being blown from 
the face of the earth. It is true that killing people off is a 
more complicated business than it used to be, but are we not 
cleverly solving all the complications ? 

When we come, at length, to examine the cause of our 
unprofitable speed, it seems to lie partly at least in our 
graceless and unseasonable youthfulness. It may be embar- 
rassing to admit that 2400 years after the age of Pericles we 
are suffering from a dangerous and recurrent adolescence, but 
the sad truth is that when the intellectuals of the last few 
centuries successfully cut off our past, they cut off, to a 
great extent, our only source of maturity, wisdom, and con- 
demned us to play the role of brash and ignorant children 
who despise the yesterdays of which they know so little. 

For seeking inspiration from the past is not peculiar to a 
primitive people, nor does it normally mean that a generation 
lacks confidence in itself because of small achievement. 
Rather, it indicates a degree of disillusionment which be- 
longs to years of discretion. Like older men, maturer civiliza- 
tions have a haunting suspicion that there were heroes before 
Agamemnon. Rome was in her prime, already showing her 
wrinkles in fact, when the poet wrote of her the line once 
at the top of every schoolboy’s copybook: “Veribus antiquis 
res stat Romana virisque’. And Troy was all but finished 
when the warning came from Apollo: “Antiquas expuirite 
matres.”” Greek philosophers and scientists built upon the 
wisdom of the East. The Romans built upon the Greeks. In 
the high noon of the Middle Ages, Sentences and Summas 
organized, enriched and modernized Plato and Aristotle and 
the early Fathers of the Church. And even in the proud, 
self-conscious Renaissance, when Doctrina began to surge 
ahead exuberantly, Wisdom studies and veneration for tra- 
dition were long in dying. 

In fact they are not quite dead even now, though informa- 
tion at the expense of Wisdom has become the earmark of 
our modern schooling. We realize with concern that too 
many of our Principals and Supervisors and University 
Faculties have been false to their high trust. They have 
become infected with a dangerous—because exaggerated—ex- 
permentalism that seeks, like communism, its real parent, to 
begin a new world, not by building on, but by obliterating 
the old. Worse still, the people as a whole, educators, par- 
ents and students, have yielded little by little to the insidious 
kind of pragmatism which applies the yardstick of immediate 
utility to every subject in the curriculum. As a result, the 
wisdom subjects are giving way all along the line to the 
merely informational. T heology went overboard many years 
ago. Philosophy flourishes in outline form as a species of 
cultural history. Metaphysics has become a Roman Catholic 
aberration. Literature, while still conspicuous in the catalogs, 
has become in practice more and more the science, or the 
bones of literature. Of all the Wisdom subjects which 
linger today, waging a losing fight with practicality, History 
alone seems to hold its ancient place. But even here, it is 
not the more important philosophy of history that is regarded 
with such favor but the enormous mass of information which 
constitutes its material cause. 


Largely as a by-product of this worship of utility, we are 
faced by the problem of over-specialization. The same proc- 
esses which have met with such success in modern American 
industry have now been applied of late with strange results 
to the intellectual world. A kind of assembly line has béen 
introduced into our universities, where each of our busy edu- 
cators, like a factory hand, knows only one operation. One 
cuts, one fits, one pads, one makes the buttonholes. A Dean, 
a Registrar, a Department Head, a struggling Instructor. A 
strange life that, making intellectual buttonholes for the 
clothing of the mind! Of course in education as in industry, 
the result of our efficiency is a very much cheaper suit. But 
the method has distinct advantages. It certainly increases 
the sum total of information in the world and simplifies 
considerably the staffing of an intellectual factory. It is so 
much easier to find a thousand brand new, shiny minds that 
know all about some particular fragment of knowledge than 
to find one great, mellow mind, broad and deep, the kind of 
mind that was once regarded as the normal goal of a liberal 
education, the kind of mind still sought by Christian Human- 
ism as it strives, in the felicitous phrase of the distinguished 
Editor of THOUGHT, “‘to develop the intellect, the con- 
science and the taste in the light of both reason and revela- 
tion; with the force of both passion and grace”. There is 
consequently every sign that Doctrina is on the increase. Soon 
we shall have the universe completely tabulated, and no one 
will know what it means. 

In the midst of our Celebration today, therefore, sur- 
rounded by distinguished representatives of all that is best in 
modern thought, we cannot banish the formless fear that this 
glory of ours is a touch of autumn coloring, reminding us 
that another winter is at hand. Some pessimistic observers 
look rather for another ice age that will end our particular 
cycle of civilization. Would that we could blame some indi- 
vidual tyrant for its approach. Would that we could say 
“There is only one enemy to destroy, one ‘Rattlesnake’ to 
scotch. If Democracy but attacks him now, with so many 
super-tanks and flying fortresses, vigor will return to our 
Christian principles. Our Churches will be holy and our 
homes will be chaste again. There will be respect for mar- 
riage vows and love for children. Prosperity, hand in hand 
with social justice, will enter on the scene and educational 
institutions will return to educational pursuits”. But no one 
so deludes himself except for political purposes. We all 
know that the present crop of dictators in the world is a 
symptom, not a cause. We all know that poor old Europe 
was already sick unto death long before she decided to end it 
all with an overdose of modernity. Sometimes we read in 
Sunday supplements that we are sinking back again into the 
Middle Ages. Shades of Canterbury and of Chartres! For 
years past we have been sinking forward into a thoroughly 
modern chaos, a scholarly and documented chaos, worthy of 
our most Liberal and Progressive thinkers. For years past 
our universities of Europe and America have been hacking 
away at the twin foundation of their own house. Like men 
gone mad with pride they have recklessly attacked Christian- 
ity and Hellenism as though they could by some legerdemain 
preserve Western Civilization and still destroy the two great 
traditions on which it rests. For years past wise men have 
been warning them that if they did not desist from their 
crazy undermining operations they would bring the roof 
down on all our heads. Now they have done it. Let us then 
put the blame exactly where it belongs. This annihilating 
war of ideas which is closing our hectic chapter of history 
comes to us straight from the lecture halls of Europe and 
America. It would have come sooner or later in any event. 
Our brilliant professors who are long on Doctrina and short 
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on Sapientia would surely have found some method of de- 
stroying us, even though the rulers of the modern world had 
happily died in their baptismal innocence. As it is, our 
educators prepared the way for intellectual slavery by giving 
us, in place of education—bewilderment. In place of Wis- 
dom, and at the expense of the sources of Wisdom, they spread 
before their students more undigested information than the 
human race has ever had before; much more than the human 
race knows how to use at the present time. They produced 
a glut of facts to which we are not at this time entitled, for 
no age is entitled to more facts than it has wisdom to assimi- 
late. 

Now that the harm is done, however, no one would have 
us declare a moratorium on information. But as Universities 
our role must be the gradual restoration of Wisdom to the 
world. We must push forward in every line of modern 
research with continued and breathless devotion, but like 
the athletes in the old Athenian torch race of Pan, let us not 
run so fast that we put out the light. For the new world 


that will be born of all this pain must be “a brave new world”, 
but not brave with the bravery of a dehumanized machine. 
We want no heroes of the Soviet type to shape our futures 
for us; reckless heroes who are ready to throw away their 
lives in defense of indefensible principles which they never 
understood in the first place. We want the enlightened 
bravery of Christian Humanism. Our children’s children, 
in this brave new world which we may never see, must 
realize that they are men, angels, as well as animals; men 
with powers of imagination, reason, will and capacities for 
unselfishness that verge on the sublime; men whose fathers 
often ‘reached the heights before them and left inspiring 
records for them to read, in Philosophy, in History and in 
Literature; men who are above all, God’s own children, to 
whom theology should be an alphabet. Far from despairing 
then, in the growing darkness, the universities of the world 
should be inspired by the glorious realization that they were 
never more needed than today because the Liberal Arts were 
never more necessary, Wisdom never more precious. 


Asking for Trouble 


IN THE NAME OF PEACE 


By GERALD P. NYE, Senator from North Dakota 
Delivered before America First Rally at Newark, New Jersey, September 23, 1941 


in 1940 has since become a director in a British domi- 
nated insurance company, a director of the New York 
Ship Building Company, which is enjoying contracts ap- 
proaching a half billion dollars with the United States gov- 
ernment, has become a director or has been nominated to 
become a director in the Lehmann Brothers Corporation, 
and is an out-front advocate of further involvement of our 
country in Europe’s war. 
Nevertheless, he is the same man who on November 12, 
a few days following the Presidential election, said: 


Te candidate of the Republican Party for President 


“Mr. Roosevelt and I both promised the people in the 
course of the campaign that if we were elected we would 
keep this country out of war unless attacked. Mr. Roose- 
velt was reelected, and this solemn pledge for him I know 
will be fulfilled, and I know the American people desire 
him to keep it sacred.” 


Some of us are still asking that those promises made by 
President Roosevelt and Mr. Willkie be kept sacred. I 
think it altogether fair, in light of what is being revealed by 
polls and immediate contact with the people, that 90% of 
the people of these United States are prayerfully urging 
that these Roosevelt-Willkie promises of the late campaign 
be kept sacred. 

Because we are asking and insisting that our country be 
kept from involvement in foreign war we are called “isola- 
tionists,’ with emphasis upon the implication that we are 
blind, or would bury our heads in the sands, that we would 
have no social, no economic relations with the rest of the 
world, that we would simply ignore all the world, and that 
we would even abandon foreign trade. 

Now let’s just pause long enough here to see who are the 
real isolationists in keeping with this loose defining of what 
constitutes isolationism. 

As a result of Presidential conduct of our foreign policy 
during the last two or three years, the United States has 


virtually no shipping or trade activity in the Pacific, we have 
surrendered to others our ships and tankers until we have 
all but abandoned trade with South America, and are even 
without the usual intercoastal shipping on the Atlantic sea- 
board, largely because we have given our ships to others. 
Whatever trade exists on the Atlantic Ocean is a Santa 
Claus trade, a trade that brings us only debt, a trade most 
costly of maintenance. This is the result, I repeat, of the 
manner in which our foreign policy has been conducted, a 
policy that was threatening virtually every power upon this 
earth excepting only one, a policy which engendered hatred 
and suspicion. This has been the policy of the interven- 
tionists. 

This interventionist policy has all but completely isolated 
the United States. Those who would get us nearer to, or 
actually into the foreign wars, have accomplished an isolation 
more complete than the United States has known in all its 
history. And when this madness is over with, as it will be 
one day, we shall doubtless find that Great Britain has all 
our cargo carrying ships, continuous control of all the sea 
lanes, her own trade intact, while we have abandoned ours 
and are without the shipping capacity needed to undertake 
renewal of our lost foreign trade. 

That will be the result invited by the kind of isolationist 
policy pursued by the Roosevelt administration and the inter- 
ventionists of America. 

Washington and Jefferson were isolationists, but in quite 
another sense. They were isolationists against the hates and 
the wars of foreign lands. They were isolationists against 
the notion that we could hope to reform or in any wise 
influence Europe in the adoption of American ideology. 
Jefferson expressed his style of isolation well when he said: 


“For us to attempt to reform all Europe, and bring 
them back to principles of morality and a respect for the 
equal rights of nations, would show us to be only maniacs 
of another character.” 
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Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, President of Stanford University, 
brings the Jefferson thought down to date in more modern 
language when he says: 

“If anyone believes the American people can go out and 
force other nations around to our way of thinking, he has 

a Hitler complex.” 


President Roosevelt was once this style of isolationist. It 
wasn’t more than four years ago that the President was 
saying that he would not object to being called an isolation- 
ist so long as isolation meant isolation against other peoples’ 
Wars, 

| know that I, along with millions of Americans, am 
isolationist in the sense only of seeking to avoid trouble with 
and part in other peoples’ wars. The interventionists have 
won isolation by seeking for and asking for trouble. 

‘The Monroe Doctrine afforded in essence, the kind of 
isolation that I believe in but definitely not the kind of iso- 
lation which the interventionists advocate and further. The 
President and the interventionists have re-defined the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. We have had the Doctrine so re-defined as to 
make it an invitation to trouble. As construed by American 
leadership today the Monroe Doctrine is an instrument 
which forbids non-Americans any interference on the Ameri- 
can continent but which permits America to interfere any- 
where in the world. It becomes now, in the hands of inter- 
ventionists, an instrument to invite trouble for ourselves. 

There is nothing new about this venture because for many 
months the administrators of our American affairs have been 
asking for trouble—threatening, daring, and pushing others 
to extremes which could not win anything but trouble. This 
asking for trouble has brought our country to a distressing 
need for more of the instruments of national defense. In 
the providing of that defense, however much people may 
differ with the occasion for it—in the winning of national 
defense of adequacy, there is no disunity among the people 
or in the Congress. There is disunity on the theory that 
our defense is adequately provided for by defending others 
or providing the defense instruments for others who in turn 
might one day surrender them to those against whom we feel 
required to provide a larger defense for ourselves. 

The saddest thing in this day is the knowledge that our 
national invitations to and for trouble have been always in 
the name of peace, of keeping our country out of other 
peoples’ wars. With no enemy in sight, with no threat made 
against us, or even implied, we have pursued a defense 
policy that has made us, if not in word, then by deed at least, 
a partner of certain belligerent nations. 

LLook now to the question of how we have been asking for 
trouble at every turn in the conduct of our foreign policy 
of the last three years. 

First came repeal of the Arms Embargo in the name of 
keeping us out of war. ‘This action violated neutrality in 
the eyes of international law and understanding. Indeed, 
it violated international law. Repeal could have been ac- 
complished only as the administration sold Congress on the 
theory that the repeal would help us keep out of war. And 
it will be remembered that with the repeal of the embargo, 
the President said: 

‘This government clearly and definitely will insist that 

American citizens and American ships keep away from the 

immediate perils of the actual zones of conflict. 


Need the American people be shown in detail how far 
afield from this declaration of September 21, 1939, the Presi- 
dent has flown since he accomplished his purpose with repeal ? 

As if asking for more trouble, and in violation of our own 
laws, the President dispossessed us of exceedingly valuable 


ships at a time when our navy was pleading for more ships. 
This act, too, was represented by the President as being a 
step to keep us out of war, however much it violated the 
spirit of international law. 

Asking for trouble as we were, we found ourselves even- 
tually ready to adapt the ways of Europe, the instrument 
without which a dictator could never thrive—we adopted 
peacetime conscription, and later, put military training on 
a 30-month basis, whereas up in Canada, which is at war, 
compulsory military training is a requirement for only 4 
months with the Canadian conscriptee subject to service 
away from home only as he volunteers that service. 

This policy of ours of asking for trouble found the Presi- 
dent speaking pleasantly only of those countries which would 
pitch their strength with one belligerent, with “stab in the 
back” language for those that would not ally themselves as 
the President would choose they might ally themselves. 

The Lend-Lease bill, with its provisions in violation of 
international law permitting the repairing of the ships of a 
belligerent nation in our own ports, and permitting other 
acts which were in violation of international law, was a 
further asking for trouble and was attained by the President 
and his administration with their representation that even 
these steps were in the interests of keeping us out of war. 

The President, and his sons who have chosen to speak 
elsewhere in the world, have shown a terrible impatience in 
the lack of incidents which would bring us more actual 
trouble, in a seeming policy of everlasting asking for trouble. 

With patience gone, seemingly, because the incident did 
not occur in sufficient degree to enrage the American people, 
the President took to the air-waves 12 days ago and pro- 
claimed a war. Not a constitutional war but a war by 
Presidential utterance. In that fireside chat he ordered 
American ships to shoot on sight the vessels of certain na- 
tions not at war against us. And quite simultaneously comes 
the announcement of the Secretary of the Navy that our 
navy is convoying ships across the Atlantic. This convoying 
had to be upon the orders of the President of the United 
States, the very same President who, when in attaining these 
steps to trouble one after another in the name of helping 
us keep out of war, had said upon occasion: “Convoys mean 
shooting and shooting means war.” 

Put two and two together and we must acknowledge that 
we are today at war, not constitutionally at war but at war 
by Presidential proclamation, in violation of the Constitu- 
tion, and in violation of the wishes of the great majority of 
the American people. 

This is the result of a program of many months of asking 
for trouble in the name of keeping our country out of war. 
There may be some confusion in some minds about this day 
but historians 25 and 50 years hence are going to have no 
difficulty understanding just what is responsible for our pre- 
dicament of this hour, or what will be responsible for our 
involvement in the war if we are involved. Historians are 
not going to look with any sympathy upon the Presidential 
declaration, after all of these invitations to trouble have been 
issued, to the effect that the decision of war or peace is now 
up to Germany. By what right can any man order our ships 
to shoot the ships of other nations and then say that the 
choice of war or peace is up to that other nation alone? 

Asking for trouble! And while we have been asking this, 
we have been parading our representation of interest in peace, 
peace, peace. 

And not once has our government under President Roose- 
velt made the slightest move to bring about peace. Never 
has our government sought to bring warring nations to an 
understanding. Instead he has prodded, and jibed, and driven 
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others on to war. Again, when history of these days is re- 
corded, it shall have to be everlastingly recorded that there 
never was a better time for peace than now. No peace ac- 
complished later on can be any better or any more enduring 
than a peace that could be entertained right now. But in- 
stead of trying to accomplish an end to this world slaughter, 
American leadership says, as the President said last February 
25th: “The first thing is to win the war.” 

Oh, fellow Americans, who can be so blind as to fail to 
know the part which our country, under its present leader- 
ship, is playing in a continuation of this world slaughter. 

How much longer will the American people consent to 
the surrender by its Congress to Presidential request, Presi- 
dential dictate? How much longer will the people let their 
Congress consent to this continuing asking for trouble? How 
much longer will there be consent to a leadership of our 
American thinking by British minds which are bent upon 
bringing not only American machinery but American lives, 
and still more American dollars, into the preserving of domi- 
nation of the world by one power? 

I am not blaming Britain for her persistent effort to get 
us into this war. I can not avoid blaming my country for 
the seeming blindness which is taking us into that war. 
Might I suggest that if we Americans must listen to British 
statesmen, that we listen to British statesmen speaking in an 
hour when they were less selfish than they are in this terrible 
hour of pressure upon them. 

We like to think that what we are doing for Great Britain, 
Great Britain would do for us if we were in her shoes. 
Winston Churchill told us in 1934, told all the world, in 
fact, that Great Britain “must be safe from undue foreign 
pressure... . We cannot confine the safety of our country 
to the passions or the panic of any foreign nation which may 
be facing some desperate crisis.” So we need more notice 
than that of what we might expect from Great Britain if 
our positions were reversed in this hour? 

Lord Beaverbrook comes to us and eternally preaches that 
there can be not even faint suggestion of peace with one so 
lacking in honesty and sincerity as Hitler. Yet in 1938 it 
was the same Lord Beaverbrook who declared: 


“We certainly credit Hitler with honesty and sincerity. 
We believe in his purpose... .” 


Britain’s Lords and Earls engage in most persistent effort 
to convince us that there can be no peace with Hitler. Yet 


Lord Rothermore in 1938 declared: 


“There is no man living whose promise given in regard 
to something of real moment I would sooner take. He 
is simple, unaffected and obviously sincere. He is su- 
premely intelligent.” 


The lone cause of this war, we are told, and we want to 
believe, is Hitler. Lord Lothian did a grand job for his 
country in parading this belief for American consumption. 
Yet it was the same Lord Lothian who in 1938 said of the 
trouble that was brewing in Europe: 


“We are largely responsible for the situation that con- 
fronts us today—(‘We’ meaning Great Britain). 

“If another war comes and the history of it is ever 
written the dispassionate historian a hundred years hence 
will not say that Germany alone was responsible for it, 
even if she strikes the first blow, but that those who mis- 
managed the world between 1918 and 1937 had a large 
share of responsibility.” 


“The thing to do now is win the war,” says the President. 
“Stop the Aggressors.””. And Winston Churchill seconds the 
motion with more demonstration of how impossible it is to 
even think of talking about a peace with Hitler. He may 


wish now that he had not said it, but in 1938 we found the 
same Churchill saying: 
“T have always said that if Great Britain were defeated 
in war, I hoped we should find a Hitler to lead us back 
to our rightful position among the nations.” 


Aren’t we making ourselves the laughing stock for all 
time to come when we let our thinking be so completely 
dominated by the pressure of Britons who are under pressure 
at the moment? Are we going to anticipate that history 
will record as fact that which some would have us believe 
today, namely, that our present predicament is one occasioned 
by unavoidable circumstances? Isn’t it rather clear that 
time must show to our satisfaction, if we are not satisfied 
now, that our predicament is one by invitation and procla- 
mation of our own, encouraged and invited by foreign and 
selfish influences that would not do as much for us under 
reversed circumstances ? 

We did not make this man Hitler; Britain did. Hitler- 
ism is not the cause that Britain fights; Hitlerism is only 
the result of a cause. Waste our blood and our wealth in 
destroying Hitlerism if we will, but let us know that when 
our war is won, we will have defeated, not the cause of this 
war but the consequence of Britain’s dictated peace follow- 
ing the last war. No one makes quite so plain and clear 
the causes of this war as has David Lloyd George, who, 
after this present war was declared by Britain against Ger- 
many, stood on the floor of the British Parliament on the 
9th day of May, 1940, and delivered himself of this feeling, 


knowing, and understanding address: 


“The Treaty of Versailles was not carried out by those 
who dictated it. A good deal of the trouble was due to 
that fact. We were dealing with governments in Ger- 
many which were democratic governments, based on a 
democratic franchise, with democratic statesmen, and it is 
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because we did not carry out the undertakings we had 
given to those democratic governments that Hitler came 
into power. ‘There was a good deal that was done in 
Germany more particularly with regard to disarmament. 
The solid promise that we gave, not merely in the treaty 
itself, but in a document which I took part in drafting, 
which was signed by M. Clemenceau on our behalf, that 
if Germany disarmed, we should immediately follow her 
example, was not carried out, and there is no government 
that is more responsible for that than the present national 
government which came into power in 1931. They had 
their opportunity. America was ready, Germany was 
ready—it was a time when Herr Bruening was in charge— 
but we refused to carry on the terms after Germany had 
been completely disarmed. We had the certificate of the 
ambassadors to say that disarmament was completed, but 
in spite of that we did not carry out our part.” 


No one outside the inner circle can speak authoritatively 
in this hour concerning the possibility of the existence of 
commitments made by Americans, with or without the con- 
sent and knowledge of the President, but commitments never- 
theless which might have been made to Great Britain, to 
France, to Russia, to Poland, to the Balkan countries. But 


it is altogether fair to say, and to say again and again, that 
if commitments have been made regarding what America 
would do in certain eventualities—if these commitments have 
been made and become now embarrassing under invited cir- 
cumstances, let the President of the United States be made 
to remember at every minute that he has made commitments 
as well to 131 million Americans, the folks at home. Com- 
mitments that are a first obligation upon the President of 
the United States. 

Come, Americans, chins up! This is nothing more than 
a Presidential War. Your country is not at war, and will 
not be at war until it is declared by your representatives in 
Congress. Don’t let that opposition which would break this 
splendid united front of non-intervention if it could—don’t 
let them inject prejudices and racial strife to accomplish that 
end. Chins up! The cause of non-intervention is not lost. 
Indeed, the winning may be just around the corner. We 
can win. I repeat there has been as yet no declaration of 
a constitutional war. And I can say to you here and now, 
without fear of contradiction, that no one knows better than 
the President of the United States himself that he can’t 
obtain, with the situation what it is at this moment, a decla- 
ration of war out of the Congress of the United States. 


The Outlook 


AND THE RAPID UNIFICATION OF THE WORLD 


By W. J. CAMERON, Ford Motor Co. 
Broadcast over the Nation-Wide Network of the Columbia Broadcasting System from Detroit, September 28, 1941 


EOPLE everywhere are asking, “What has happened 
to our world? What has become of human wisdom 
and human kindness? Whither has our civilization 
vanished? What does it all mean and what will be the end 
of it all?” Well, the world is just what it always was—not 
necessarily what one thought it was. Human wisdom never 
was so wise as human kindness is kind, and there is wisdom 
and kindness still among the people. As for civilization, 
wherever it was it still is. And the meaning of it all may 
be that the world is in the giant throes of a terrific new birth 
of unity. Terrible as the spectacle is, the end, unless all 
truth be false, will be better than we suppose. 

May it not be that much of our surprise and disappoint- 
ment is due to the premises on which we have: built some 
of our thinking? ‘Take for example our thought about the 
human race. Are we certain it is fully human as yet in all 
its elements? No, but we are certain it steadily plods up- 
ward toward humanity. And is it consciously a race as yet? 
No, but its gross errors are steadily knocking the idea of 
racial unity into its collective head. Nowhere in the world 
has the realization of racial unity made greater progress 
than among our own and kindred peoples, but we don’t 
need anyone to tell us that even here the sense of racial unity 
is still a sadly defective thing. So, maybe we have been 
expecting too much of something that isn’t there, but the 
radiant point is that it’s going to be there. 

Take our thought of human goodness: Are we aware that 
our general idea of justice, goodness and kindness is not 
universally shared? ‘These qualities, to be sure, are the 
heritage of the human heart everywhere, and they will break 
through one day with revolutionary force, but in large por- 
tions of the earth now, they are violently stamped out as 
weaknesses. We are disappointed and bewildered because we 


thought these virtues were everywhere acknowledged and em- 
ulated. The spirit of justice and brotherhood is still an 
infant crying in the night of the world, but that spirit never- 
theless is here, and in spite of the Herods that seek its life 
it shall grow to be king of men. 

These things—humanity, racial solidarity, the social vir- 
tues—are in the making, and in these days the making is very 
rapid. 

Now, whether or not this is your view there is one thing 
you cannot miss seeing—the greatness of all social phenom- 
ena today—the rapid unification of the world. One of the 
stars to steer by in every world confusion is mankind’s prog- 
ress toward unity. As long as that unifying process con- 
tinues, and we can see it, we may know the world has not 
been jogged off its course. Ever since the solitary were set 
in families, and families gathered into clans, and clans be- 
came tribes, and tribes grew into federations, and federa- 
tions into nations, and nations into empires, and empires 
fell to find a deeper basis of association, this unifying process 
has not ceased. ‘Twenty years ago the world was broken 
into scores of hostile fragments; today it has been united 
into two. Only two world camps confront each other to- 
day, representing two basic tendencies. And in our camp— 
the camp of all who would be free—you will find white men 
and black men and yellow men; hyperboreans and antipo- 
deans; orientals and occidentals ; monarchists, republicans and 
communists; democracies and dictatorships; Jews, Confu- 
cians, Christians and Mohammedans—all in one camp, united 
in resisting the philosophy of human slavery and the program 
of human degradation. Talk of unity/—the world never 
has seen a unity like it! 

As long as you can see this going on, lift up your heads, 
for the subterranean forces that carry and decide the issues 
are moving with speed and power. 
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